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Music Hath Charms 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
Aanns SAUNDERS 
Bun, seventeen years old 
BIL_y, eight years old 
Rusy, the maid 

Tre: Early evening. 

Sertine: The Saunders’ living room. 

Ar Rise: AGNgEs SAUNDERS enters left. 
She goes to mirror over mantel and 
looks at herself, standing tall and turn- 
ing this way and that, pulling at her 
dress. Bub rushes in upstage right. 
He is excited and waves his hands. 

Bup: Mom, will you please tell me why 
my orchestra has to practice in the 
garage? 

Aengs (Turning): Why, I don’t know, 
dear. I thought Ruby said you could 
practice in the kitchen. 

Bup: She did, but Dad said he couldn’t 
stand it. He said we had to go out 
to the garage. 

Aanes: Well, then, that’s a good rea- 
son, Bud. Your father’s a little 
nervous tonight. We’re going to his 
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club dinner, you know, and he has 
to make a report. 

Bun: But Mon, if you knew how im- 
portant it was for us to practice, 
especially tonight, and it’s so dusty 
out there. The dust gets into our 
mouths and noses, and we can’t blow 
right. 

Aanes: Well, you’ll just have to blow 
as best you can. Now, you’d better 
do as your father says; he has a lot 
on his mind. 

Bup: Oh, Mom, for gosh sakes! (He 
goes out dramatically. Frep Saun- 
pers enters left, looking distressed 
and pulling at his tie.) 

Frep: Agnes, this tie doesn’t look right. 

Aanes: Nonsense, dear, it’s very pretty 
— the latest thing. I picked it out 
myself. 

Frep: But these spots—I had an 
idea when I was looking at myself in 
the mirror that they made me dizzy. 

Aanes (Looking at him a moment): No, 
dear, you don’t look dizzy. 

Frep: I didn’t say I did. It’s these 





spots, Agnes, they make other people 
dizzy. I don’t want to stand up in 
front of the members of the club and 
have them all feeling dizzy from 
looking at these spots. 

Aanes: I wouldn’t worry, Fred. Some 
of them are dizzy already. 

Frep: Agnes, my dear, I love you very 
much, but sometimes you can be the 
most irritating woman! 

AGNEs: Don’t fuss, Fred. There’s 
nothing to worry about. We’re both 
ready way ahead of time. 

Frep: And a good thing! I want to go 
over my report. (He picks up some 
sheets of paper from a table by his easy 
chair and begins reading and pacing 
about.) Agnes, you don’t realize how 
important this is. After all, I’m the 
president of the club, and this is our 
annual report. 

Aenss: I know, dear. 

Frep: The treasurer gave me some 
figures and I can’t make head or tail 
of them . . . Let’s see — $320 paid in 
dues — 

Acnes: How do I look, dear? How’s 
my dress? 

Frep (Not looking): Fine—fine, Agnes. 

AaGnes: You didn’t even look. 

Frep: Agnes, I have figures on my 
mind. 

Aaenzs: Well, you might think of mine 
for a change. Do I bulge anywhere? 

Frep (Looking up now and smiling): 
Of course you don’t bulge. My dear, 
if my figures were in as good shape 
as yours — (He makes her a little 
bow. AGNes goes to him and kisses 
him.) 

Aanes: Fred, you old darling. Some- 
times you surprise me. (The sound of 


an orchestra is heard off playing some 
very hot music.) 

FReEp (Jumping): Good gracious! There 
it goes again. How can I concentrate 
on my report with that bleating and 
blaring! 

Aanges: Now, Fred, I think a little 
background of music is nice. 

Frep (Raising eyebrows): Music? 

AaNnEs: Besides, they went out to the 
garage just as you told them. 

Frep (Pacing right): Well, they ought 
to go to Africa if they’re going to 
make noises like that. (He seats him- 
self at the desk.) 


Aanes: Now, Fred, boogie-woogie has 
its points. 

Frep: Boogie what? Agnes, what are 
you talking about? (He is trying to 
make notes on his report.) 

Aanes: Boogie-woogie, dear. It’s hot 
music, and it’s typically American, 
like our folklore and our spirituals. I 
learned that in my music appre- 
ciation courses. Oh, Fred, if only 
you’d attend those music apprecia- 
tion courses with me — 


Frep: Agnes, I do not want to appre- 
ciate music if it sounds like that. 
And why you want to bring those 
courses up at a time like this... 

Aangs: But Fred, I always go every- 
where you want me to go, and all 
year I’ve asked you to attend those 
appreciation courses. Our minds 
need new things, new interests. If 
they don’t get them, they — uh — 
well, they dry up. 

Frep: If that noise doesn’t dry up... 
let’s see now — (He rises and paces 
center again. Reading from report) 
Gentlemen, I stand before you — 








Aanss: Fred, why start out that way? 
They’ll know you’re standing before 
them. 
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te Frep: Agnes, please . . . Gentlemen, I 

id stand before you to give you this re- 
port on boogie-woogie — now, see 

tle what you’ve got me doing. (There 
comes the sound of a mouth organ from 
off left. It is being played badly.) 

he Frep (Jumping again): Now, what’s 
that? 

ht AaNngEs: Why, it sounds like a mouth 

to organ, Fred. (She seats herself on 

‘m- chair left of fireplace and takes up a 
bit of crocheting.) 

has Frep: Don’t tell me Ruby has taken 
up the mouth organ. 

otis Aanes: No, dear, she hasn’t. It’s 

1 to Billy. (Buty enters left wheezing on 
his mouth organ. He has a cookie in 
his other hand.) 

hot Bitty: Mom, listen, Ruby says I can 

—_ carry a tune now. 

8. I Frep: Couldn’t you carry it some- 

wd where else? (Bitty stops playing 

only and takes a large bite of his cookie.) 

cla- & Aanus: Billy, I wouldn’t eat cookies if 
I were you—you'll spoil your 

pre- supper. 

hat. B Prep: Agnes, at least eating cookies is 

hose noiseless . . . 

Bitty: Mom, Ruby says I can have 
jery- ice cream with chocolate sauce for 
d all dessert because you and Dad are 
shose going out to dinner. 
uinds § Acnes: I think that’ll be very nice, 
3. If dear, but you must eat your vege- 
ih — tables first. 

Buty: I will... . And Ruby says after 
PGs: supper I can practice on my mouth 
paces organ. (He starts playing again.) 
eport) § Frep: Billy, where did you get that 





thing? 





Bruty: Ruby gave it to me, Dad. Her 


cousin Homer owns a music store. 
And do you know what I’m going to 
do when I grow up? 

Frep: I haven’t any idea. 

Bruxy: I’m going to have an orchestra. 

Frep: What’s that? 

Bruty: Sure. I guess Bud isn’t the 
only one who can have an orchestra 
around here. 

Frep: Now, please, son, isn’t one or- 
chestra enough? 

Bitty: No, sometimes they have two— 
and one plays while the other rests, 
like that program we listen to on the 
radio. 

Frep: I do not listen to it. 

Aanzs: No, dear, your father doesn’t 
care much for music, and maybe 
you’d better not play your mouth 
organ any more right now. He’s try- 
ing to get his report ready. 

Bruty: O.K. T’ll practice with my 
drumsticks. (He runs out left.) 

Frep: Drumsticks? 

Aqnes: Now, Fred, it’s just an old 
pair. Billy gets a lot of fun out of 
them. 

Frep: Agnes, I’ve simply got to con- 
centrate on this report, and I can’t 
hear myself think. I’ve never been 
so nervous in my life. 

AGNnEs (Getting up and coming over to 
him): Fred, every word you say 
makes me realize more and more that 
you ought to attend those music ap- 
preciation courses with me. You’ve 
been working too hard — music 
would soothe you. 

Frep: Soothe me? (He wipes a fevered 
brow.) If you think that din out in 
the garage — 

Aq@nes: But we’re studying Eliza- 


bethan music now — that’s very 
soothing. Madrigals and things like 
that. 

Frep: Madrigals? 

Aanes: Yes. A madrigal is a musical 
setting for a little amorous poem 
with some tender or delicate senti- 
ment, suitably expressed. 

Frep (He raises his voice): Agnes, I am 
about to express anything but a 
tender or delicate sentiment — 
(Rusy enters left carrying a tray with 
hoo glasses of tomato juice and some 
crackers. She looks cheerful and is 
whistling a lively tune as she comes in.) 

Rusy (She stops whistling long enough 
to say): Land sakes, what’s the mat- 
ter? You look all upset, Mister Fred. 
You must be hungry. (She starts 
whistling again. Frep stares at her, 
open-mouthed. She stops.) I’ve 


brought you some tomato juice. 
Long as your dinner party is late, I 


thought this might help. (She 
whistles again, and sets the tray down 
on a small table, smiling all the while.) 

Aangs: Ruby, you think of everything. 

Rusy (Grinning): Well, I try to, Miss 
Agnes. When a body is hungry, he’s 
irritable, I always say. (She whistles 
again and starts left.) And being 
irritable won’t pay. It won’t pay at 
all. (She nods her head cheerfully and 
goes off whistling.) 

Frep (Still open-mouthed): Agnes, is 
this whole house going crazy? Why 
does Ruby do that? 

Aanes: What? 

Frep: Why does she make those funny 
noises? 

Aanes: Oh, you mean her whistling. 
(She takes a glass of tomato juice.) 
Why, she’s helping Billy with his 


mouth organ. She whistles the tunes 
and then he tries to play them. It’s 
very nice of her. Ruby’s always so 
cheerful about everything. 

Frep: But does she have to be that 
cheerful? 

Aqngs: I think it’s kind of musical, the 
way she whistles while she works. 
Like Dopey. 

Frep: It’s dopey all right. 

Aangs: No, dear, like Dopey in “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” He 
whistled while he worked—or maybe 
it was all the dwarfs. I can’t re- 
member. 

Frep (Wiping his brow again and 
walking about): Let’s see now — 
Gentlemen, I stand before you to 
give you this report on our last fiscal 
year —(Bup enters upstage right 
again.) 

Bup: Mom, it’s unbearable, that’s 
what it is. 

Aangs: Now, what’s the trouble, Bud? 

Bup: The neighbors have been opening 
their windows and shouting at us to 
be quiet. How can we concentrate 
on our music with disturbances like 
that going on? 

Frep: Son, if you’re disturbing the 
neighbors — 

Bun: I didn’t say that, Dad. They’re 
disturbing us, and we’ve just got to 
practice two more numbers. Can’t 
we come in the house, Mom? 

Frep: No, you may not. 

Bup: But Ruby said we could practice 
in the kitchen. She likes music. 
(Bruty has entered left with a pair of 
drumsticks and a book which he is 
looking at.) 

Bur: Bud, I bet I ean do this right 
now. 





Bup: I haven’t time now, Billy. .. . 
Mom — 

Bitty (He goes to desk, puts down his 
book and beats drumsticks on desk): 
But Bud, look, I do it just the way 
the book says. (Drumming and say- 
ing) Ticky, ticky — ta, ta — ticky, 
ticky — ta, ta.... 

Bup (Going over and taking sticks): No, 
Billy, it’s the roll you don’t get right. 
It goes like this. (He starts to roll 
sticks on desk.) 

FreD: Stop it, you two! What are you 
doing to my desk? I thought I’d 
noticed a lot of dents. 

Aangs: Yes, Billy, I told you you could 
do that drumming on the old kitchen 
table. 

Bup (Giving Bruty back the drum- 
sticks): That’s all I have time for 
now, Billy. . . . Mom, listen — 

Frep: No, Bud. You may not practice 
in here! 

Bun: Oh, for gosh sakes. I just can’t 
understand people. Wouldn’t you 
think they’d be glad to listen to an 
orchestra? People pay big money to 
hear them. (He goes out and BiLLy 
takes his drumsticks and goes out, too, 
at left.) 

Frep: I don’t know who’d pay money 
to hear a noise like that. 

Aangs: You can’t tell, Fred. Someone 
might. 

Frep: And Agnes, look at my desk! 

AcNnEs: Now, Fred, they shouldn’t 
have done it, but don’t worry. That 
old desk has been scratched up for 
years. 

Frep: Ohhh. ... : Agnes, what time is it? 

Aanzs: We still have time, dear. Now 
hurry and go over your report. 

Frep: What do you think I’ve been 


trying to do? (The music starts up 
again outside, and FRr»p looks but says 
nothing. Ruy enters whistling fol- 
lowed by Brtuy who flops on the floor 
with his drumsticks.) 

Rusy: Excuse me, Miss Agnes, but 
that Mr. Stokes just came to the 
back door. He doesn’t like the music 
the boys are making. 

Aangss: Mr. Stokes? Dear me, I guess 
his house is rather near our garage. 

Rusy: Well, I just told him, Miss 
Agnes. I said it’s too bad you don’t 
like music. Why, I think it’s a 
shame — it’s such lively music too. 
Land sakes, I opened the windows in 
the dining room so I could hear it 
better. 

FRED: What’s that? Well, shut them, 
Ruby, right away. What happened 
about Mr. Stokes? 

Rusy: Nothing happened, Mister Fred. 
I just shut the door on him. Talking 
like that when Mister Bud’s so tal- 
ented. Yes, sir, if there are any more 
troublemakers around here, I’ll take 
care of them! (She goes out whistling 
and grinning.) 

Frep: Agnes, this is terrible. We've 
never had any arguments with our 
neighbors — 

Aanges: Nonsense, Fred, you had an 
argument with Mr. Stokes over the 
last election. 

Bruty (Drumming on the floor): Ticky, 
ticky — ta, ta — ticky, ticky — ta, 
ta ous 

Frep: Billy, must you do that? 

Brty: But gee, I’ve got to practice 
somewhere. Will it hurt the floor? 
Frep: [ don’t know, but it hurts my 
head. (The phone rings.) Now what? 
(And he goes to answer it.) Hello? Oh, 





Mr. Stokes . . . Now, wait a minute, 
Henry. I don’t blame you for being 
cross... . What’s that? ... Well, I’ll 
ask them to stop. I know it’s a ter- 
rible noise. 

Aangss: Fred, don’t agree with him. 

Frep: Agnes. . . . I’m sorry they dis- 
turbed you, Henry, but — will you 
please stop shouting in my ear? 
You’re making as much noise as they 
are... What’s that? .. . You’ll call 
a policeman? Now, wait a minute, 
Henry, I told you I’d ask them to be 
quiet — very well. (He slams the re- 
ceiver.) Old fool! Who does he think 
he is? It’s my garage, isn’t it! (For- 
getting himself) And my son! 

Aangs: Of course, Fred, and I for one, 
am proud of Bud. 

Frep: Well, I’m not. He ought to be 
spending his time on something 
worthwhile — 

Aanes: But Fred, they plan to earn 
money with their orchestra. 

Frep: Well, they never will. Amateur 
orchestras. No one in his right mind 
would pay good money for anything 
like that. 

Aanes: But Fred, listen to that now, 
they’re transposing. 

Frep: They’re what? 

Aanegs: Changing the key — transpos- 
ing. 

Frep: It sounds thoroughly decom- 
posed to me. They ought to let it 
rest . . . Billy, go out and tell your 
brother that he’ll have to stop — 
and right away... 

Buy: O.K., Pop. I will. 

Frep: Tell him Mr. Stokes threatens to 
call a policeman. 

Bruiy: Gee! (He goes out upstage right.) 

Aanes (Looking at clock on desk): My 
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goodness, Fred, it is getting late. 

Frep: I know — we'll have to go. (He 
looks at his report.) I wish this report 
were in better shape. 

Acnes: Oh, your report will be all 
right. 

Frep: Agnes, this is a very important 
occasion —the big event of the 
year. Ought to be... it’s costing us 
enough —expensive dinner — special 
entertainment — 

Aanss: I know, dear, and we’re going 
to enjoy it. 

FRep: Well, at least it will be peaceful 
there. 

Aengs: I’ll get my coat. 

Frep (Who has shoved his hand in 
pocket): Agnes, I just remembered — 
I meant to get a check cashed on the 
way home and didn’t. Have you any 
money? 

Aengs: I’ll look in my purse. 

Frep: They’ll probably be passing the 
plate for contributions for this and 
that, and I’d like to have a few dol- 
lars in my pocket. (AGNES goes out 
left. Frep sighs, shoves his report in 
his pocket, goes to mirror and straight- 
ens his tie and hair. Bun enters fol- 
lowed by Buxy.) 

Bup: Listen, Dad, we were stopping 
anyhow. 

Frep: Well, that’s fine. 


Bun: The fellows are loading up their 
instruments now. 


Frep: Good. . . . Uh — loading up? 

Bup: Yeah — in the car. 

Frep: What’s that? Whose car? 

Bup: Why — uh — our car — I mean, 
your car. 


Frep: Bud Saunders, you knew your 
mother and I were going out to- 





night — (Aq@Ngs re-enters left wearing 
a short dressy coat.) 

Aaness: Fred, what’s the matter now? 

Frep: Bud, you get right out there and 
unload — 

Bitty: You ought to see the car, Pop! 
It’s full of horns and saxophones 
and — 

Frep: I don’t want to see it... . Bud — 
Bup: But gosh, Dad, we’ve already 
put the drums in the trunk and — 
Frep (With dignity. Going to the 
phone): Very well . . . (Into phone) 
Oak 265, please. . . . Will you please 
send a taxi to the Saunders’ resi- 
dence at once? Thank you. (He 
hangs up.) You may have the car, 

son. 

Bup: But Dad, it wasn’t necessary for 
you to do that. I thought you could 
ride along with us. 

Bitty (Laughing): I don’t see where 
they’d sit. 

Bup: Quiet . . . I mean we could ride 
along with you, Dad. 

Frep: Along? Along where? 

Aanes: Fred, I didn’t find much 
money ... I went shopping today, 
you know and all I’ve got is thirty- 
two cents. 

Frep: Thirty-two cents? «od gra- 
cious, what about the taxi? 

Aanes: Maybe he’ll take a check. 

Bitty: Maybe we could break my 
piggy bank. 

Bup: Do you need some money, Dad? 
(He digs in his pocket and waves a 
five-dollar bill.) I could lend you 
some. How about five dollars? 

Frep (Staring): What’s that? Where — 
where’d you get all that money? 


Bup: Why, it’s an advance, Dad. We 


got part of our money for playing 
tonight. 

Frep: Playing? 
money for — 

Bup: The secretary of your club, Dad. 
(He grins.) 

Frep: Huh? You — you mean — 

Bun: Sure. We’re playing at your club 
dinner tonight. 

Frep: You mean we’ve got to listen — 
you mean you're going to play — 
Bup: Sure thing. I’ve been saving it 
for a surprise. “Bud and his Boogie 

Boys’’ — in person! 

Frep: Well, I’ll be darned! By George! 

Brxy: Is that something! 

Aangs: Fred, isn’t it wonderful? Bud, 
your father’s been telling me all week 
what wonderful entertainment they 
were going to have. 


Frep: Yes, but Agnes, I didn’t know — 


Aanes: My, I'll be the woman of the 
evening, won’t I? My husband mak- 
ing a speech and my son leading the 
orchestra! 

Bup: Sure, I’ll wave to both of you 
from up on the stage — you know, 
Dad, give you the old high sign. 
And if you have any request num- 
bers, don’t hesitate to ask. We'll 
play ’em sweet and hot! Well, I’d 
better dash — (He has been holding 
the five-dollar bill in his hand. Now 
absent-mindedly shoves it in his pocket 
as he starts out. No one notices. He 
turns around.) Say, there’s one 
thing — getting important engage- 
ments like this, we’ll just have to 
have a place to practice — 

Frep: Yes, of course you will, son. 
What evening is your class on music 
appreciation, Agnes? 


But who’d pay you 





AGNEs: Why, 
night — 

Frep: Fine. Bud, you and the boys 
can practice here at the house every 
Wednesday night. 

Bup: Say, Dad — well, that’s swell! 
So long — see you at the dinner. (He 
goes out upstage right. Bruxy follows 
him tapping the door frame with 
his drumsticks as he goes out.) 

Frep: And Agnes, I will attend the 
music appreciation course with you. 

Aangs: Fred, you old darling, I knew 
you would — eventually. 

Frep: Well, desperate situations re- 
quire desperate remedies. (Pause) 
By George, Agnes, I still don’t like 
it, but if the secretary of my club 
hired them, they must be good. 

Aenes: Of course, and dear, after 
you’ve gone to a few classes, you’ll 
probably grow to like music again. 
You used to be interested in it. 

Frep: I was? 

Aangs: Certainly — you used to play 
the banjo a little. 

Frep: Why — why —so I did... I 
remember that now. Why, Agnes, I 
did used to be musical. Maybe he 
gets his talent from me. 

Aanes: I wouldn’t be a bit surprised! 
(Rusy enters whistling. She starts to 
collect the glasses and tray. Frep, who 
has been smiling, frowns at her a little. 
BILLY runs in.) 

Brtiy: Hey, you’d better hurry. The 
taxi’s here! 

Frep: Fine — fine — come along, 
Agnes. (He takes her arm and they 


it’s on Wednesday 


start out. Then Frep turns back.) 
Oh my — the money! 

AGnes: What money? 

Frep: That five dollars — Bud never 
gave it to me after all. 

Aangs: Oh, dear me! 

Rusy: Do you need some money, 
Mister Fred? (She digs in her apron 
pocket.) Here —here’s part of my 
last week’s salary — I’ll loan it to 
you .. . (She holds out a five-dollar 
bill.) 

Frep: Why, Ruby —thank you — 
thank you ever so much. (He takes 
it.) 

Rusy: You’re sure welcome, Mister 
Fred. (She whistles again.) 

Frep: Ruby, you’re a jewel. (Bub runs 
in upstage right all excited again.) 

Bun: Listen, Dad, we were all loaded 
up and just as we started, the car 
got a flat tire. 

Frep: What’s that? 

Bup: Sure—so now we're putting 
everything in the taxi. We'll have to 
ride along with you. 

Frep: Good gracious! (He forces a 
smile.) I mean that’s fine. Come 
along, Agnes — don’t we have fun! 

Rusy: My lands, Mister Fred, I never 
did see you so calm, collected and 
cheerful. It must be the music 

Frep: Undoubtedly, Ruby — un- 
doubtedly . . . Music hath charms! 
(Frep, AGNes and Bup go out. 
Bitty begins drumming and Rusy 
beats time with her foot and whistles as 
the curtain falls.) 

THE END 












Characters 
Papa PEPPER 
Mrs. PepPer 
Trmotuy PEPPER 
Trupy PEPPER 
HELEN PEPPER 
A STRANGER 

Serrine: Living room in the Pepper 
home. 

At Rise: The Pepper family is as- 
sembled in the living room — that is — 
all but Papa. Moruer is knitting; 
HELEN is writing a letter at a desk on 
which there is a photograph of a young 
man in uniform. ‘Tm, swathed in 
bandages, occupies the sofa where he is 
victim for TRupy’s First Aid practice. 
Trupy is struggling with a large 
triangular bandage which has a knot 
tied in one corner. From time to time 
she consults her Manual for directions. 

Trupy (Reading from Manual, band- 
age in hand): “Tie a knot at the 
point of the bandage, beginning the 
knot about six inches from the 
point.”” Well, I’ve done that much. 
Now what’s next? 

Tim: I can tell you what’s next. Get a 
new patient. I’m through. 

Trupy: Oh, not yet, Timmy. This one 
will be fun. Just wait a second till I 
make sure I’m going in the right di- 
rection. (Reads) “Place knot at 
crown of head. Carry the base down 
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Papa Pepper’s Bombshell 


by Helen Louise Miller 


over the face and chin to neck. Carry 
one end around to back covering the 
cheek, ear, and back of head and 
neck.”’ (Suits actions to the words.) 

Tim (Struggling): Hey! Hey! For 
Pete’s sake! What are you trying to 
do? Suffocate me? 

Trupy: Shut up and sit still. Remem- 
ber you already have a broken arm 
and a cracked rib. 

Tim: That cracked rib must have come 
from splitting my sides laughing at 
your bandaging technique. (He pro- 
nounces it Tek-ni-cue.) 

Trupy: You'll laugh on the other side 
of your face when I get this one on 
you. It says (Reading) “Now carry 
the other end around in a similar 
manner crossing over the first. Bring 
ends to front and tie under chin.”’ 

Tim: Tie what under whose chin? 
(Grabbing book) Let me see that crazy 
book. 

Trupy: You give that back. 

Tru: Hold your horses. I gotta locate 
my wounds. 

Trupy: Oh, Tim, you’re spoiling that 
lovely sling. Please do be careful. 
If you’ll just keep still, I’ll show you 
the picture. (Recovers the manual.) 
Here it is, Figure twenty-four, 
Bandage for Face or Back of Head. 

Tim: Holy Catfish! That’s not a 
bandage. That’s the Ku Klux Klan. 

Trupy: It is not. It’s for scalds and 
burns. 


Tim: And I’m burned up enough with 


you and your old First Aid. Come 
get me out of this. Mother, make 
her unwind me. 

Moruer (Mildly): Maybe he has had 
enough for one treatment, dear. 
After all, you don’t want to overdo 
a good thing. 

Trupy: But he could easily have a 
broken arm and a cracked rib, and 
be scalded too, all in one smash-up. 
It often happens. 

Tm: O.K. Then what’s the use of all 
this bandaging? I’d be dead anyway 
or hang myself in all these old rags. 

MorueEr: You two give me the shivers 
with all that gory talk. Trudy, can’t 
you count his pulse for a while or 
listen to his breathing? Something 
more quiet? 

HELEN (Looking up from her writing): 
I second the motion. I can’t con- 
centrate at all. 

Tm (Falsetto voice): Oh dear me! Our 
Helen can’t write to her Llewellyn. 
HEteEn: You stop making fun of Lew’s 
name. After all, he’s still in the serv- 
ice and you should be proud of him. 

Tim: Just think how funny it’s going to 
be when you two stand up there at 
the altar and he says: “I, Llewellyn 
take thee, Helen.” 

Heten: Oh, Mother, make him stop. 

Moruer: Remember how furious you 
get, Timothy, when Trudy calls 
you — you know what. 

Tm: Don’t say it. Don’t say it. I 
surrender, and if I wasn’t tied up 
like a mummy, I’d get down on 
bended knee and apologize. 

Heten: It would be better for all of us 
if Trudy could put a strait jacket on 
that mouth of yours. 

Tim: Why, sister Helen, you amaze me. 
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You utterly astonish me. In short, I 
don’t like your attitude. 

Trupy: I never in all my life heard 
anyone who could rattle on and on 
like you, Timothy Pepper. 

Moruer: Well, when Dad comes home, 
please try to soft pedal this chatter 
for a while. 

Trupy: I can guarantee a soft pedal on 
Tim if you’ll just make him let me 
adjust this bandage. 

Tim: Nix on that feed bag. Put it on 
Pop when he comes home. 

Trupy: What do you want? A war on 
our home front? 

Moruer: For once, Trudy, you are 
using your head. Please, whatever 
you do, don’t try any of that First 
Aid business on your father. 

Heten: I wonder what makes him so 
irritable lately. He’s not one bit like 
himself. 

Tim: Wouldn’t even lend me two bits 
yesterday. 

Moruer: And no wonder. 
your regular allowance. 
Tim: Yeah? But look at the high cost 
of living, taxes and everything and 

no increase in my income. 

Moruer: I can think of a few extra 
jobs around the house and garage 
that might add to your income. 

Trupy: Nobody around this house 
seems to care if I pass my Scout First 
Aid test or not. Here, Tim, I’m 
ready for the bandage. This might 
be a trifle uncomfortable, but I’ll cut 
eyes and nose after it is in place. 

Tim: Oh, no, you don’t! You'll not go 
poking around my beautiful blue 
eyes with any old scissors. I’d rather 
stay blindfolded. 

Moruer (To Hewen): If you’ve fin- 


You have 





ished your letter, dear, I wish you’d 
hold this yarn for me. 

HewENn: I’ve just finished. 

Tim (From under bandage): Did you 
put in lots of love and kisses? 

Heten: When will you ever grow up? 
(Moves to footstool beside MoTuER.) 

Moruer: Not for years, so don’t ex- 
pect it! 

HELEN: Seriously, Mother, why do you 
suppose Dad acts so funny? 

Moruer: He doesn’t act funny. He 
doesn’t say much when he comes 
home, because he is worn out. He 
has a lot on his mind. 

| Heven: You mean he’s worried about 
the factory? 

Moruer: Of course. All the strikes 
and labor troubles are enough to 
keep him stirred up all the time. 

HeLenN: But Dad never had any 
trouble with labor before. 


Moruer: That’s why he’s so worried. 
Plenty of things go on at the factory 
that we don’t understand. 

Trupy: Oh, that factory! It’s a wonder 
he doesn’t eat and sleep there! 


Tm: Yeah! And a ribbon factory at 
that! I thought he’d try to get some 
industrial government contracts, but 
nothing doing! 

Trupy: Come to think of it, Pop isn’t 
exactly the big business type is he? 
Moruer: You youngsters make me 
sick and tired, criticising your 
father, when he works so hard for us 
all. Here it is, nine o’clock and he’s 

not even home yet! (Phone rings.) 

Heien (Leaping to her feet): I’ll get it. 
Maybe it’s for me. 

HELEN (At phone): Hello? Yes, this is 
the Pepper residence. No, he hasn’t 
come home yet. No, but we’re ex- 


pecting him at any minute. Can I 
give him a message or tell him to call 
you? Oh, very well. Goodbye. 
(Returning to her place.) These 
people who can never tell their 
names always give me a pain. 

Trupy: Who was it? 

Heten: Didn’t I just tell you he 
wouldn’t leave his name? Maybe he 
couldn’t pronounce it. It seemed all 
he could do to talk English at all. 

Moruer: Maybe it was Mr. Dupree. 
But he would have given his name. 
At least he always does when he calls 
your father. 

HELEN: Oh, no, it wasn’t Mr. Dupree. 
I know his voice. This was a differ- 
ent accent, sort of guttural and 
growly. 

Moruer: What did he want? 

Heten: Just wanted to know if Dad 
was in and hung up when I asked 
who was calling. 

Moruer: Well, he just missed him. I 
think I hear your father coming in 
now. 

Trupy: Yep, that’s Pop. He’s putting 
his crate away. Honestly, Mother, 
he’s a sight for the gods in that 
jalopy he insists on driving. 

Moruer: It’s not so bad; and you 
know it. Besides, how would he get 
back and forth to the plant when we 
use the good car all the time? 

Heten: That’s the trouble when you 
build a house out in the country. 

Moruer: Hardly the country, dear. 

Tim: No, no, nothing so common as the 
country, sister mine. Just a little 
suburban paradise, the real estate 
agents call it. Happy Highlands — 
the Hill of Happy Home-Owners. 
(Sound of door.) 





Moruer: Is that you, James dear? 

Fatuer: Yes, where is everybody? 

Moruer: In here. Come in and join us. 
Did you eat in town? 

FaTHER (Entering with evening paper 
and brief case. He has removed his 
coat and hat, but he is rumpled and 
dusty. One cheek is scratched and 
smudged. His hair is mussed): Yes, I 
had a bite at the drug store. Hello, 
everybody. 

Au: Greetings. Hello. Hy’a, Pop, etc. 

FaTHER (On seeing Tim’s bandages): 
Good gravy! What’s wrong with 
you? Were you in an accident? 

Trupy: Not yet, Daddy. It’s just my 
First Aid. Look, see, I’ve given him 
arm and leg bandages and the 
masked-rider effect is for burns and 
sealds. 

Fatuer: That’s a fine, cheerful sight 
to confront a tired businessman, I 
must say. 

HELEN: Well, you look a bit mussed up 
yourself, if you ask me. Your face 
looks as if somebody stepped on it. 

Moruer (Alarmed): Why, James, you 
do look upset. What happened? 

Trupy (Eagerly): Let me put a com- 
press on that cheek, Daddy. I know 
exactly how it’s done. 

Fatuer: There’s nothing wrong with 
me, and don’t come near me with a 
compress, if you know what’s good 
for you. I just had a blow-out — 
that’s all. 

Tim: Ho, ha! It threw you, did it? I 
always knew that old crate had a lot 
of vim and go in her. Maybe you 
better stop feeding her vitamins. 

Hewen: Never you mind, Daddy, with 
an old car like that, anything could 
happen. How about a nice piece of 


cake? I baked it myself and it’s 
simply divine. 

Fatuer: O.K., daughter. That will 
just hit the spot. What kind is it? 

HE.LEN: It’s called Golden Delight. 

Moruer: One of those new thrift 
recipes Helen learned at nutrition 
class. 

Fatuer: Don’t bother. 
gry. 

Heven: But, Daddy, it’s wonderful. 
It’s eggless, butterless and milkless 
and instead of flour, you use... 

Trupy: Let me guess! Some nice fresh 
feathers out of an old sofa cushion. 

FatuHer: No douht. It’s probably 
flourless, sodaless, baking-powder- 
less, and tasteless. Two cups of saw- 
dust and a dash of T.N.T. 

HELEN: Oh, Daddy, you’re never will- 
ing to try anything new. You al- 
ways wanted me to learn how to 
cook. 

Farner: And I still do. But I’d prefer 
you’d learn to make a cake that 
tastes like a cake instead of a hair- 
mattress. 

HE EN: But this is delicious. Honestly. 
Come on, Daddy, just take a teensy- 
weensy piece. 

Faruer: All right, chicken. To please 
you, I’d eat a sausage made out of an 
old inner tube. Better bring me a 
glass of milk to wash it down, but 
remember I want the real thing — 
out of a real cow. 

Moruer (As HELEN leaves the room): 
Now, James dear, try to relax. You 
must have had a hard day. 

Fatuer: And while I’m relaxing, I'd 
enjoy a glimpse of my only son witb- 
out that winding sheet on his head 
and with his arm and legs uncovered. 


I’m not hun- 





Trupy: O.K., Dad. I’ll have them off 
in a jiffy. Golly, I wish something 
drastic would happen around here to 
convince you people that First Aid 
is a wonderful thing. (Unwinds Tm.) 

Moruer: By the way, James, someone 
called you on the phone just before 
you came in. 

FaTHER: That so? Who was it? 

MorueEr: Some man who wouldn’t give 
his name and Helen said it wasn’t 
anybody we know. 

Trupy: He no spoke-da-Eengleesh. 

FaTHerR: You mean he talked with an 
accent? (Displays interest.) 

Trupy: That’s right. 

Fatuer: What kind? Did she say what 
kind of accent? 

Moruer: Not exactly. She said he 
had a deep, growly voice and spoke 
in a harsh, guttural tone. 

FATHER (Jumping up): How long ago 
was that call? 

Moruer: Just a few minutes ago. 
Why? 

HeLen (Offstage): Hey, Daddy, you 
left the back door wide open. What 
do you think this is, a barn? 

Fatuer: The back door — open? Why, 
I’m sure 1. . . (Loud piercing scream 
from HEwEN offstage. All the lights 
go off. Everyone on stage screams. 
In the darkness, Mr. Perper thrusts 
his brief case, which has been on the 
table, under the cushion of his chair. 
The beam of a flashlight plays over the 
room and a voice says. “Efferybody 
stand where you are. Don’t move, 
please.” The words are spoken in a 
heavy foreign accent. (To HELEN) 
“You, Mees, walk straight ahead and 
turn on the light in the room.” In the 
beam of light HELEN is seen walking 
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in front of a man wearing a mask. He 
ts directing her movements and keep- 
ing her under control by a pistol which 
he keeps trained on her. As she turns 
on the light above the desk, nobody but 
Trupy notices that Tim is missing. 
He has climbed over the back of the 
sofa and is crouched behind it. She 
starts to call attention to his disap- 
pearance, but changes her mind. As 
the lights flash on the STRANGER 
speaks.) 

STRANGER: That ees fine. Now, no- 
body move, please. My beesness ees 
wis Mr. Pepper only. Et concerns 
no one else, so long as no one else 
eenterferes. 

Moruer: James, who is this person? 

HELEN (Sobbing): Oh, Mother, he 
jumped out at me from behind the 
dining room curtains. He’s a bur- 
glar. 

STRANGER: Mees Pepper ees mees- 
taken. I am not a burglar. I will dis- 
turb nothing of your valuables. My 
beesness ees wis Mr. Pepper only. 

Fatuer: What do you want? 

SrraNnGer: You know what I want. 
Hand it ofer, please . . . before your 
wife and children see a great un- 
pleasantness. 

Fatuer: I don’t get you. And I’m not 
afraid of you. 

SrraNcerR: No? You may have the 
chance to prove your courage later. 
But now, the brief case, if you 
please. 

Fatuer: My brief case? What could 
you possibly want with that? 

STRANGER: Shall we say it is a ribbon 
pattern that I desire? 

Trupy: Daddy, who is this man? 

Srrancer: Mr. Pepper does not know 





my name, but mine beesness he un- 
derstands. The brief case, eef you 
will be so kind. 

Moruer: But, James, you never bring 
your brief case home with you. This 
gentleman should have made you an 
office visit. 

STRANGER: Ve do not need suggestions 
from the ladies. Eef eet vill con- 
wince you, Mrs. Pepper, I am in a 
position to know that these night 
your husband have brot wis heem 
home the brief case. Eet ees in these 
house and een these room. 

Hewten: You, you thug! You bandit! 
How dare you break in here and 
threaten us? 

STRANGER: Neither your bad menners 
nor your questions vill help your 
father. The brief case. I must have 
it and my patience ees not long. 

Fatuer: What makes you so sure that 
the case is in the house? My wife 
has told you that I always leave it at 
the office. 

SrrRaNGER: But not these evening. My 
partner — how do you say? —.ay 
co-worker, did he not pay you a 
small veesit these evening as you 
drove home? But you were so rovgh 
wis heem, he had to call on me to 
feenish his work myself. 

Hewen: Daddy, were you attacked? 

Trupy: I knew you couldn’t look that 
bad from changing a tire! 

Moruer: James, were you in a fight? 

FatueEr: Please, all of you, this is no 
time for questions. But if you must 
know, someone did attack me to- 
night on the way home. Whoever it 
was tried to take my brief case, but 
that doesn’t matter now. 

STRANGER: Quite right. Eet does not 


matter now. Nothing matters now 
except the brief case. 

Trupy: For heaven’s sake, give him the 
old brief case, Daddy, it’s practically 
worn out anyhow. 

Fatuer: But you do not understand. 
It is not the case this fellow wants. 
It is what is inside. 

Moruer: And what on earth is inside 
that could stir up such a rumpus and 
bring this murderer upon us? 

STRANGER: Mrs. Pepper, please, your 
words are geeving me beeg ideas. 

Fatuer: There’s no use bluffing. You 
might as well know I don’t intend 
giving you the brief case. If you 
want it, you’ll have to take it your- 
self. 

SrranGer: Obviously I cannot search 
these room the while I must keep 
you covered wis these one small gun. 
But I warn you, there are ways to 
force you, Mr. Pepper, unpleasant 
ways. 

FatHEr: You'll have to do your worst 
then, Mister. The brief case is not 
for you or for anyone else in your 
outfit. 

Trupy: Hey, who are you anyhow, a 
spy? 

SrraNGErR: My profession do not con- 
cern you. You American children 
have many lessons to learn and soon 
ve vill teach you — how you say? — 
plenty. Meanwhile — the brief case? 

Moruer (In a businesslike way): Now 
look here, my good man, my hus- 
band has told you he won’t give you 
the case, so that’s that. When 
James puts his foot down, he won’t 
budge. 

SrranGcer: Nefair fear, Mrs. Pepper, 
ve will budge heem. Now leesten, 
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all of you. I have been most patient. 
Now I stop using words of persua- 
sion. These gun ees loaded. Mr. 
Pepper, you are a family man. You 
luff your wife and children. Very 
well. (With one sweep of his arm, he 
grabs Trupy, and by twisting her 
wrist forces her to the sofa beside him. 
He holds her with one hand and places 
the pistol at her head.) 

Trupy (Struggling as much as she can): 
You let me go. Ouch! Ouch! You’re 
hurting me. Ooooh! You let me go! 
Help! Help! 

STRANGER (As MOoruHER starts toward 
the sofa): One more step, Mrs. Pep- 
per, and I will live up to the name 
you called me — murderer! 

Trupy (Really frightened): Oh, Daddy, 
Daddy, make him let go of me. He’s 
hurting me. 

Fatuer: Try to be quiet, Trudy. Sit 
still, if you can. He won’t hurt you. 

STRANGER: He speaks the truth. I vill 
not hurt you. A bullet through the 
head is painless. (TRupy screams and 
then falls to sobbing.) 

Moruer: You monster! Oh, James, 
James, what can we do? What can 
we do? (Moruer falls into chair and 
begins to cry. HELEN tries to comfort 
her. Mr. Pepper stares dazedly at 
the STRANGER holding Trupy prisoner 
on the sofa.) 

Srrancer: Have you a watch, Mr. 
Pepper? 

Farner: Yes. 

SrraNnGER: Then look at the hands. 
When five minutes are up, I vill pull 
these trigger — unless, of course, I 
have the brief case. 

Trupy: Oh, Daddy, he means it. He 
means it. Make him let me go. 
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STRANGER: Quite right, young lady. 
And your father know I mean eet. 
But you vill not die. I know fathers 
too well. 

Hewen: Oh, Daddy, Daddy, give him 
the case. We can’t just stand here 
and watch him actually — 

Moruer: James, do something. Give 
it to him. Do anything he wants... 
quickly. 

Faruer: You don’t understand. I 
can’t give it to him. The case con- 
tains important plans — government 
plans. 

Heiten: What would you be doing 
with government plans? 

FatueEr: It’s about the factory. 

Moruer: But James —a ribbon fac- 
tory isn’t important. 

Fatuer: I can’t explain now. But I 
can’t hand over the brief case . . . no 
matter what happens. 

Trupy (Jn terror): Daddy, you aren’t 
going to let him kill me? 

FatuEr: No, no, I’m not, Trudy. I’m 
not. There must be some way. 

SrraNGeR: Only one way, Pepper. 
Where have you hidden that brief 
case? 

Fatuer: I can’t tell you. I can’t. I 
can’t. 

Srrancer: A bullet hole in a child’s 
head . . . it ees an ugly sight. You 
will nefair forget eet. 

Moruer: James, James, I can’t stand 
it. Trudy, she’s our baby. 

Fatuer: You swine, you rotten, dirty 
swine! I can’t stand it either. No 
one could. (Pulls brief case from un- 
der cushion on chair.) Here it is. 
Take it and take your hands off that 
child. 


Srrancer: Aha! You are becoming 





more fatherly, I see. Now open eet. 
(FATHER opens case.) Now hold up 
the papers—one by one. I must 
make sure I am not deceived. I have 
seen the papers once —I vil) know 
them. No tricks, now, eef you please. 
(During this last speech, Tim, who 
has taken refuge behind the sofa, 
slowly rises to view. In his hand he 
has the triangular bandage which had 
been tied around his head. He is aim- 
ing for the head of the SrranGER. If 
anyone sees him, there is no sign. The 
STRANGER and Trupy have their 
backs to him. Mr. Pepper sfalls for 
time.) 

Fatuer: There will be no tricks, on my 
part. But how am I to be sure that 
you will clear out and leave us all 
unharmed? 

STRANGER: I suppose my word would 
be of no importance to you. There — 
there — that is enough. I am sure 
they are the papers I want. Bring 
them to me. I vill release the girl 
when you lay them here beside me. 
(By this time Tim is almost ready to 
sling the bandage over the STRANGER’S 
head.) 

Trupy: Oh, Daddy, hurry, please. 

Moruer: Oh, James, I knew you’d 
save her. 

Farner: I guess any father would do 
the same, but you — you unspeak- 
able wretch, your methods may not 
always be successful. 

Srrancer: Allow me to be the judge of 
— (His words are choked off as Tim 
throws the bandage over his head and 
pulls it tight. The StRANGER flings up 
his arm to guard his head thereby re- 
leasing Trupy and diverting his aim 
with the gun. Mr. Pepper rushes on 
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him and grabs the gun out of his hand. 
Tim pommels him from the rear.) 

Trupy (Running to her Moruer): 
Mother! Mother! Mother! 

Moruer and HELEN (Fussing over 
Trupy): Oh, you darling, are you 
sure you’re not hurt? 

Fatuer: You forgot something that 
time, Stranger. You forgot to reckon 
with that completely unknown 
quantity — the American Boy. 

STRANGER (From under bandage): Glub 
—glub, etc. (Which might be inter- 
preted to mean — ‘‘Y ou let me go.’’) 

Tm: I’ve got enough bandages left, 
Pop, to bind him hand and foot. 

Fatuer: I'll do the holding and you do 
the tying. Your Boy Scout knots 
should do the trick. 

Tim: Boy, oh boy, oh boy! A real spy 
on our good sofa! We'll have to air it 
for six months! (They have the 
STRANGER stretched out on the sofa 
and are doing a first-raie job of tying 
him up.) 

FatueEr: Well, Tim, I guess you’re the 
hero of the hour. 

Trupy (Brokenly): He saved my life. 
He honestly did. 

Fatuer: To say nothing of your dad’s 
honor and the government papers. 
Tim: Say, I think Trudy should have a 
chance to work out on this patient. 
Let’s leave one knot for her to tie. 

Trupy (Shuddering): No, no, I don’t 
want to touch him. 

Moruer: And you don’t have to, 
Honey. Keep away from him! 

Fatuer: Well don’t you think it’s high 
time somebody called the police? Or 
do you want to have this fellow as 
our guest for the night? 

Hewen: Heaven forbid. I'll call them 





myself. (Runs to phone.) Police 
Headquarters? Send a police car 
right away to 225 Happy Highland 
Road. Yes, yes, please . . . and do 
hurry. We’ve caught a spy. Yes, 
honest we have. He tried to — Oh, 
all right, but please hurry. Thank 
you. (Hangs up.) They’ll be out in 
a few minutes. Oh, my goodness, I 
feel faint! 

Trim: Can you beat that? She feels 
faint. Trudy’s the one who has a 
right to do the fainting. 

Trupy (Master of the situation): Quick, 
Helen, sit right here and put your 
head down between your knees. 
(Pushing HELEN’s head down.) 
That’s the best way to prevent 
fainting. 

HELEN: Ouch! Stop it! You’re muss- 
ing my hair. 

Tim: What are we going to do with 
this lug, Pop? 

FaTHEr: Leave him where he is till the 
police arrive. They’l] attend to him. 

Moruer: But, James, what is all this 
mystery about the brief case and the 
War Department and the factory 
and the government? 

FaTHER: You see, the ribbon factory is 
only in the front of the building. 
During the war, we tore out all the 
machinery from the rear of the shop 
and installed a sort of laboratory. 

Moruenr: A laboratory? 

Fatuer: Yes, Mr. Dupree and I have 
been working on it. We secured the 
services of Dr. Zuroski, the exiled 
chemist, to direct us, and, well, 
we’ve done some pretty important 
work on the hydrogen bomb! 

AuL: The hydrogen bomb! 

Fatuer: Lately there have been some 
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new developments . . . a new short- 
cut formula! 

Tim: So those were the mysterious 
plans! Gee willikins! This is too 
much for my feeble brain! 

FatueEr: I have been worried all along 
for fear this labor agitation has been 
the work of a communist spy ring. 
Now I have proof. 

Tm: Gee, Pop! No wonder you’ve 
had things on your mind! 

Trupy: He’sa hero! That’s what he is! 
And the dearest daddy in the world. 

Tim (Calling attention to the prisoner’s 
efforts to free himself): Hey, you 
there! No tricks. Quick, everybody, 
don’t let this guy escape. (Hurls him- 
self on the prisoner.) 

Trupy: I’m not afraid of him now, 
Tim. Let me at him. I'll give him 
some real First Aid — an example of 
Artificial Respiration. (Sound of 
siren) 

FatuHeEer: No need for that. Let’s leave 
the rough stuff for the strong arm of 
the law. As for me, I’m ready for a 
good big slice of that cake Helen 
was going to get for me a while ago, 
and a gallon of milk to go with it. 

Tim: Not tili we see this guy loaded 
right onto the Black Maria. Here 
they come, Pop. I’ll open the door. 
(Runs to door) 

Moruer (Waiking to curtain line): 
And IJ! just close these curtains so 
no idle curiosity-seekers will have 
the satisfaction of seeing the patrol- 
wagon drive up to this house. (Cur- 
tains begin to close.) I think the 
Peppers have put on enough show 
for one night! 


THE END 





Strictly for Relatives 


by Marguerite Kreger Phillips 


Characters 
Ruts CLEMENTS 
CaROLYN, her sister 
Mrs. CLEMENTS 
SPENCER GALLOWAY 
THE OLp Man 
RoGeErR VAIL 
Mrs. Epira ELLERY WATERS 


Time: A Saturday afternoon in late 
spring. 

Serrine: A living room. 

At Rise: Ruts stands before the mirror, 
fussing with her hair. CAROLYN 
slumps in a chair, downstage left, 
resting her chin on her hand and sigh- 
ing deeply. RoGer stands glumly at 
downstage right, tossing a small ball 
from one hand to the other. He glances 
at both girls and sighs. 

RoceEr: So that’s how it is — well, all I 
can say — 

CaROLyYN (Cuts in): Roger, you’ve just 
got to understand. Mother hasn’t 
much proof she didn’t touch a thing 
in that room. Somebody may get a 
bright idea and try to start some- 
thing. 

Rocer: As if the whole town wouldn’t 
rise up and vouch for your mother’s 
honesty! And what about your 
word? 

CaRoLyn: We’re just family. 

Roger: But you can’t let this interfere 
with your life. He was just a 
boarder — 

Caro yn: And we can’t desert Mother. 


We're partners in this rooming- 
house business. 

RoaGer (Disgusted): One boarder? You 
call that a business? Why should 
you be bothered now that he’s dead? 
That’s for relatives and I mean 
relatives — strictly! 

Caro.yn: But where are his relatives? 
We know only about the two sons 
and they haven’t been near their 
father since he’s lived here — ten 
years. 

Rocer: But you said one arrived to- 
day. 

Caro.yn: It was just an accident that 
he saw the notice. Mother hasn’t 
heard from the other one. 

Ruts (Now turns around and frowns at 
Roger): Roger, why don’t you run 
along? We've told you we couldn’t 
go and you two keep up this line of 
patter and first thing you know we'll 
find that one son listening behind 
the door. 

Caro.yn: Listening? Why he’s in his 
father’s room searching. 

Roger: We haven’t said a thing that 
would incriminate anybody. 

Ruta: Oh well, his head is probably 
deep in the mattress looking for hid- 
den treasure. 

CaroLyn: This sitting and waiting is 
what bothers me. 

Roger (Cuts in hopefully): That’s 
what I mean. What good are you 
doing here? Oh come on, the hike’s 
all planned. 
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| Rut: Roger, it’s more serious than 
you think. Any heirs that appear 
could accuse all of us of making off 
with the old man’s money. 

RoGER: But you don’t even know that 
he had money — why sprout misery 
for yourselves? 

CaroLyn: Ruth, maybe we are silly — 
we never saw him with money — 
wealth, I mean. 

Rocer: His clothes were moth-eaten. 
I saw that myself. 

Ruta (Now sits on the arm of Caro- 
LYN’S chair and actually has her back 
to RoGeR who puts his hands in his 
pockets and glowers): What do you 
suppose he ever did to his sons to 
make them forget him all these 
years? 

Caro.LyNn: I’m thinking of the cost of 
that death notice — extra advertis- 
ing, too. Will Mother get her money 
back? 

Rocrer: Hey! 
still here. 





























































































































Remember me? I’m 




















t CAROLYN: Oh Roger, we can’t change 
f our minds. Mother needs us. 
1 @ Roger: How can it help your mother 








for you two to sit here and imagine 
things? 

Ruta: For an old friend, you’re not 
much help. 

Roger: I’m ready to help, but there’s 
no sense in your missing the hike. 
The other heirs, if there are any, will 

\ as¥ve whether you’re here or not 
and you’ll be back in a few hours. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS (Now enters at down- 
stage left. She smiles at RocEr and 
CaROLYN and RutH jump up and 
give her the chair, planting themselves 
on either arm of chair): Still trying to 

convince them, Roger? 
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Rocer: I give up! 

Mrs. CLeMENts: Roger, I do need the 
girls. We have no idea what may 
develop so I think we’d better stand 
pat. Call back in a little while and 
maybe things will change. 

RoGcer (Shrugs and waves then moves 
off at downstage right): Vl keep my 
fingers crossed. (He exits.) 

Ruts: And while we await the heirs, 
we lose our room rent. 

CaroLtyn (Ruffling her mother’s hair 
and coaxing): Please, Mother, this 
time try and get a young boarder. 

Mrs. CiemMEents: Why, Carolyn, we 
liked having Mr. Galloway here. 

Caro.yn: Oh, I liked him, but he was 
so old and so odd . . . just going 
about gathering wild flowers and 
hoarding them away in cellophane 
envelopes. (Shakes a finger in her 
mother’s face) I know his room was 
ten times as hard to clean because of 
that. 

Mrs. CieMENts: Sh! Sh! Why talk 
about it now? 

Caro.iyn: So you won’t do it again. 

Ruts: And this time get somebody 
who doesn’t collect things. 

Carotyn: And you wouldn’t raise his 
rent because you felt sorry for him. 

Mrs. CieMEnts (Flatly): I did. 

Caro.tyn: But Mother, think of us — 
we both need permanents. 

Mrs. Ciements (Smiles at them): I 
think about you all the time. (Now 
gives them each a pat) Now let’s forget 
it. We have to see this through and 
that means we have to wait . . . give 
the other son time to get here and 
then things will be settled. As soon 
as they are — and the room is rented 

again — you'll get your permanents. 


CaroLyn (They both stare in amaze- 
ment at her when she speaks): Any- 
way, I’m glad he’s dead. 

Mrs. CieMENTs: Carolyn, what a 
dreadful thing to say. 

Rutu: People just aren’t glad when 
others die. It isn’t done. 

CaroLyn (Gets up and moves away 
from them to stand at center): Don’t 
be a sill. I mean the poor old man 
was deserted all these years by those 
he must have loved sometime in his 
life. He might as well be dead and 
now here they come after his fortune. 
(CAROLYN now flops into chair at 
downstage right.) 

Mrs. CLEMENTs: Girls, why do you 
persist in saying they? Only one son 
has appeared. And another thing — 
there is no fortune! Unless you call 
those stacks and stacks of old papers 
and cases filled with envelopes hold- 
ing plant specimens a fortune? 

Ruts: Don’t forget the one-hundred- 
dollar bill. 

Mrs. Ciements: And that is still in 
the Bible — it was when the son 
entered the room. 

Caro.yn: Mother, if that son rips up 
your good mattress you can charge 
the estate — 

Mrs. CLEMENTS (Cuts in indignantly): 
Who said anything about ripping up 
my mattress? 

Caro.yn: Isn’t that the first place 
people always look for hidden gold? 

Mrs. Ciements (Firmly and with 
spirit): If he rips up my good mat- 
tress he’ll pay for it out of his own 
pocket. I’d not take any chances on 
there being an estate. (Doorbell rings. 
The girls jump to their feet, but Mrs. 
CLEMENTS remains calm.) I wonder 


— do you suppose it’s the other son? 

Rutu: I know of only one way to find 
out. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS (Grabs Ruru as she 
starts upstage): Wait a minute. I'll 
go into the kitchen. It will look bet- 
ter if you have to call me. We're not 
afraid of anything so why should we 
be sitting here so expectantly? 
(RutH now dashes off at upper left.) 
Come along, Carolyn. (They both 
move off at downstage left.) 

Ruta (She now ushers in an elderly 
woman. The woman stares about 
boldly): I didn’t quite catch your 
name. 

Mrs. Waters (Moving downstage as 
Rutu keeps up with her): I didn’t 
mean you to... . I want to find out 
something about you people before | 
let you know who I am. 

Rota (Stifly and on the defensive): 


Mother doesn’t bother with strang- 
ers. 


Mrs. Waters (Now firmly planting 
her feet downstage center): Oh? She 
doesn’t? Well, young lady, you seem 
very pert. In fact, I’d call it rude- 
ness. (They face each other.) Now go 
get your mother. 

Rutu (Looks at her with suspicion): 
And leave you alone in this room? 
Mrs. Waters (Moves haughtily across 

to right and seats herself): Hm! This 

younger generation, reared on movies 

and comic strips. . . . I shove" 

really expect manners from you. 
_ Now call your mother. 

Rutu (Stepping closer to her): You 
must be hiding something if you're 
afraid to give us your name. Are 
you? 

Mrs. Waters (Draws back): Really, 
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you quite astonish me. I am not 
hiding a thing, but I am led to be- 
lieve that you people are. 

Ruta: Oh good gracious, surely you’re 
not a relative of dear old Mr. Gallo- 
way. (Then panicky she turns and 
calls loudly off..at, downstage - left.) 
Mother! Carolyn! (They both rush 
on.) 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: Why Ruth, need you 
have made such a tumult? 

Mrs. Waters (Before Rutu can reply): 
So you’re Mrs. Clements? 

Mrs. Cuements: Yes, and these are 
my daughters, Ruth and Carolyn. . . 
girls, perhaps you might be excused. 

Ruru: And leave you alone with this 
woman? Mother, we are your busi- 
ness partners — 

Mrs. Cuements (Waving both hands 
at Ruts to quiet her): V’ll find out 
just what she wants. Now, madam, 
are you by any chance related to the 
old gentleman who passed away in 
our home? (Mrs. CLEMENTS motions 
to the girls to move upstage and they 
do, sitting near bookcases. Mars. 
CLEMENTs sits at left.) Mr. Galloway 
has been a boarder with us for ten 
years and we had grown quite fond 
of him. I’m a widow. 

Mrs. Waters: Why should that inter- 
est me? 

Mrs. CLEMENTs: I’m assuming you are 
a relative. 

Mrs. Waters: I might as well give you 
my name. You’ll know soon enough 
when my lawyer contacts you. 
(Both girls rise up at upstage but are 
waved down by their mother.) 

Mrs. Chements: Your lawyer? Why 
should you need a lawyer? 
rs. Waters (Her nose lifted in the 


air): ’'m Edith Ellery Waters. (She 
says this with an air and stares about 
expecting recognition.) 
Mrs. CLEMENTs: Mrs. Waters —? 
Mrs. Warzrs: I said, Edith Ellery 
Waters, but there’s a Mrs. before it. 


Mrs. Ciements (A patient smile on 
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her face): Yes? 

Mrs. Waters (Now mutters but audi- 
bly): Humph! How could I expect a 
rooming-house keeper to know my 
name ... the old man was my 
brother. 

Mrs. CLements (Both girls gasp): You 
are his own sister? But —? 

Mrs. Waters: Yes, I am his only sister. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: He never mentioned 
having a sister . . . he spoke only of 
two sons — 

Mrs. Waters: We were not particu- 
larly concerned with each other but 
I am interested in the fact that the 
newspaper article indicated that he 
died intestate. 

Caro.yn (Mischievously): Why he had 
a heart attack. 

Mrs. CiemMents (As Ruts doubles up 
with laughter upstage): Girls, please. 
Carotyn: I just couldn’t resist the 

temptation. 

Mrs. Warers: Typical teens! Now, 
since he left no will, I am a legal heir. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: To what? 

Mrs. Waters (Smiles craftily): Play- 
ing innocent? You’ve had him in 
this house for ten years and you 
must have seen his mail, so you 
know very well that he got a check 
from somewhere in Oklahoma every 
month. I’ve always kept track of 
where he was. 

Rutu (Loudly to Carotyn): Hoping 
to make a snatch — 





Mrs. CLEMENTS (Mrs. WATERS gives 
the girls a glowering look): Mrs. 
Waters, your brother was a fine 
gentleman. He lived quietly, never 
disturbing us, never asking favors. 
In bad weather he ate with us. He 
always paid his room rent and, 
frankly, I didn’t snoop in his mail. 

Mrs. Waters: Don’t try so hard. My 
lawyer called the oil company in 
Oklahoma, so we know they have a 
record of sending out a monthly 
check to him in this city. 

Mrs. Ciements (Looking the old lady 
straight in the eyes): I can tell you 
this much. He has received no mail 
at this address for months. 

Mrs. Waters: And you expect me to 
believe that? 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: He may have had his 
mail sent to the general delivery 
window, but nothing has been re- 
ceived at this house. Does that 
satisfy you? 

Mrs. Waters: Definitely not! 

Mrs. CiemMEnNts: I don’t believe I care 
to waste any more time with you. 
Mrs. Waters (Highly indignant): But 
I’m here to search his room — or 

have you already done that? 

Rutu: Mother, you don’t have to 
listen to her. 

Mrs. CiemMents (Now rises. Mrs. 
Waters doesn’t move. Both girls are 
on their feet and move down a little): 
The court gave me permission to ad- 
mit his two sons on presentation of 
proper identification. 

Mrs. Waters (With deep sarcasm): 
My dear nephews! Why they haven’t 
been near their father for twenty 
years. I know that for a fact. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: Twenty years? 


Mrs. Waters: And I know the cir 
cumstances of their parting. 

Mrs. CiemeEnts: I still insist on the 
proper court order. 

Rutu: And one of his sons is in there 
now. 

Mrs. Waters (Jumps to her feet in 
great dismay): How did he get here 
so fast? You must let me in there at 
once! Why he’ll go through every. 
thing and pocket what he wants. He 
might even find a will and if I’m init 
he’ll destroy it. 

Mrs. CLeMENTs: You haven’t much 
faith in humanity. (CaRoLyNn hos 
moved over and now Rut joins her 
as they bar the door at upstage right.) 

Mrs. Waters: So the room is off there? 
(She starts to move upstage but iy 
stopped by Mrs. CLEMENTS) 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: When you bring the 
court order and not before. 

Mrs. Waters: This is the most out 
rageous treatment I’ve ever re 
ceived. You just don’t realize whom 
you’re speaking to. 

Mrs. CLEMENTs: Shall I call this son’ 

Mrs. Waters: Certainly not, I'll gé 
an order and be back here in- 
(Stops to look at her watch) I’ve ga 
my car... . I’ll be back in ten mir 
utes. I know where the Court Hous 
is. (Mrs. Waters flounces off @ 
upstage left followed by CAaRoLyy 

Mrs. CLEMENTS sits down rathe 
weakly and then CAROLYN struts bac 
and about chair at right with her nosé 
in the air mimicing Mrs. WATERS.) 
CaroLyn: Dear, dear me! This 
younger generation — 
Mrs. Ciements (Trying hard not 
laugh): Stop that. 
Caro.yn: But Mother, who is she? 
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Mrs. CLEMENTs: I am worried now. 

Ruta: I wouldn’t let a woman like 
that worry me. She’s a bit touched. 

CaROLYN (Counts off the facts on her 
fingers rapidly and with emphasis 
and RutH verifies with nods): Mother, 
your attorney said they couldn’t ac- 
cuse you of taking anything out of 
that room. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: He meant to be re- 
assuring, but I have only my word 
before he locked the door. 

CarROLYN (Still holding her hand up to 
continue her case): Listen, Mr. Gal- 
loway had a heart attack. You called 
the doctor — he came at once. Mr. 
Galloway died — the doctor waited 
for the undertaker — 

Rut (Cuts in): And then your at- 
torney locked the room. 

Carotyn: And the doctor was still 
here — that’s two witnesses. Whew! 
(Turns to sit down at right, then 
clowns) Ah me! Do I dare sit in the 
chair sat in by Mrs. Waters! (Mrs. 
CLEMENTS laughs and the tension is 
broken.) 

Mrs. CiemMents: What a strange 
family they must have been — 
twenty years apart and now she 
wants to claim something. 

Caro.tyn: I hope he left her an en- 
velope filled with poison ivy. 

Mrs. CLEMENTs: Carolyn! 

CaroLyNn: Well he could. He collected 
weeds as well as rare wild flowers. 
(Telephone) 

Ruta: Roger, I’ll bet. (She rushes to 
phone and picks up receiver) Hello! 
Roger! Fancy you calling. . . . No 
...no...a new cloud has risen on 
the horizon . . . a relative we didn’t 
know about ...no...no... you do 
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that. "Bye! (Turns with disgust) 
That pest! He’s going to call again. 

Mrs. Ciements (Her mind hasn’t 
moved from the problem): We never 
saw anything to indicate that Mr. 
Galloway had money. 

Ruts: What could be in that room? 

Caro.yn: I’m glad the attorney locked 
it up. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: Think what might 
have happened if I had gone in there 
with my broom. 

Rutu: That old hag would say we were 
in cahoots with the sons. 

Mrs. CLemMEnts: Please, Ruth, let’s 
not stoop so low, even if she did. 

Caro.yn: I hope they find a will. I 
just hope they do and she isn’t in it. 

Mrs. Cuements: I might as well try 
and start that cake. Now don’t call 
me for any false alarms. 

Ruta (Grinning): Such as . . .? (Mrs. 
CLEMENTS exits downstage left.) 

CaroLtyn (Flopping into chair): We 
might as well take it easy. Mother 
wants us on guard. Wouldn’t you 
like to peek in and see what that man 
is finding? 

Ruta: Dusty papers don’t appeal to 
me, nor old dried leaves. I can’t for- 
get that woman. She was really old, 
but so clever at covering up her age. 
I saw the wrinkles. 

CaroLyn: Wouldn’t the two sons be 
the rightful heirs? How does she fit 
in? 

Rutu: They hunt up everybody when 
there’s no will — 

Caro yn: If he did make a will, would 
he leave them anything after all 
these years of desertion? Oh, Ruth, 
it’s just like being in the middle of a 
melodrama — (Doorbell rings.) I'll 





get it. You brought in the last speci- 
men. (Teasingly and now standing) 
What’ll you have, another old witch 
or just an old man? (She moves off at 
upstage left with a laugh and Rutu 
goes up to mirror and fusses with her 
hair to turn in surprised embarrass- 
ment at CaROLYN’s voice) Ruth, a 
young gentleman to see Mother. 
(CAROLYN enters with SPENCER.) 

Ruts (Turns and sputters): Oh, how 
do you do — oh — 

SPENCER (Completely at ease, looks 
about with interest): I’m Spencer 
Galloway. My father couldn’t come, 
but thought I might fill in for him. 
After all it is the Christian thing to 
do. The old man was my grand- 
father. 

Caro.yn: Grandfather? 

Ruts (As he nods): Oh do sit down. Do 


SpEeNceER: It was the decent thing to do. 
Dad couldn’t, and at a time like this 
one usually does what is right by a 
relative, proper burial and flowers, 
things like that. 

CaroLyn (They stare at him): But he 
was a dear old gentleman. 

Spencer: No doubt he was. Dad 
thinks I’m good at sleuthing and he 
thought there might possibly be 
something in his room that would be 
nice to have. He also said I might 
bump into an uncle of mine— 
worldly sort of chap. 

Caro.yn (Startled): Oh? 


Ruts: Well — (Carotyn shakes her 
head at her unseen by SPENCER.) 

SPENCER (Simply and honestly): I’ve 
never really had a home, always 
boarded at some private academy, 
but all the other guys talked about 
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you mind if we ask you a few ques- 
tions before we call Mother? We’re 
her business partners and try to save 
her whenever we can. (Points to 


their grandparents and uncles and 
aunts. I did feel queer, Dad was al- 
ways so busy with his books and 


lately with his new theory about 
Symplocarpus foetidus and stuff like 
Dicentra cucullaria — oh, I’m sorry. 
(The girls have stared in amazement 
at him and the ease with which h 
rattled off these Latin names.) That’s 
just skunk cabbage and Dutchman’s 
breeches . . . wild flowers, but of 
course Dad is always discovering 
some new form of medicine deep 
within. 

Carotyn (Excited): Why, Ruth, old 
Mr. Galloway had Latin names for 
everything he put in those envelopes. 

Spencer (Leans forward intensely t- 
terested): He did? 

Rurtu: Of course we were never allowed 
to go near his room, but he was kind 


chair at right.) Do sit down. (Ruts 
moves to left with CAROLYN.) 

SPENCER (Waiting for them to sit down): 
Can’t we all be comfortable? 

CaroLtyn (Ruts sits at left): V’ll be 
calling Mother but I can rest here. 
(Sits on arm of Rutu’s chair) 

Spencer: Go ahead. You said you 
wished to question me. 

Ruts (Thinking she should appear 
properly sad): I hardly know where 
to start. 

SPENCER (Smiles at her): I never knew 
Grandfather, never even knew I had 
a grandfather, so don’t worry about 
any sentiment being spread around. 

Ruta: Oh . . . then just why did you 
come? 
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and sometimes invited us all to look 
at his specimens. 

CaroLtyN: And he minded his own 
business and spent all his time with 
his plant specimens. 

Ruta: I just don’t see how you people 
are going to decide who gets what — 
your uncle is in there — 

SPENCER (Cuts in and is surprised at 
the news): He’s here? (They both 
nod.) That must be Uncle Carl. Is 
he nice? 

Rutu: He seemed very gentlemanly. 

CaroLyN: He’s searching the room 
now. 

SPENCER (Jumps to his feet): Then I 
must help him — oh pardon me, I 
must present my credentials to your 
mother — 

Rutu: Carolyn, get Mother. (CAaroLYN 
rushes off downstage left.) 

SPENCER (Showing key and paper to 
Rutu): They gave me this key and 
paper at the Court House. How long 
has my uncle been in there? 

Rutu: About an hour. 

SPENCER: Time enough to have sorted 
things out. 

Ruta: I’m glad you don’t mistrust 
your uncle like your great-aunt did— 

SpeNncER: Great-aunt? 

Ruta: Yes. 

SPENCER (Sits down again puzzled): 
But I have no great-aunt. 

Ruta: This woman claims to be your 
grandfather’s sister — 

SPENCER: Dad never mentioned a 
great-aunt. 

Ruts: She said her name was Edith 
Ellery Waters. Does that name 
mean anything to you? 

SPENCER (T'urning this over in his mind 
for a moment): Edith Ellery Waters 


— I have heard that name. How old 
did she seem to be? 

Ruta: Quite old. I should say at least 
seventy, but very odd and haughty 
and oh, so critical of just ordinary 
people like us. 

SPENCER (So distressed): Oh no! That 
couldn’t be .. . I won’t have an aunt 
like that. She’s a veritable freak of 
the literary world. . . . Edith Ellery 
Waters! She must be mistaken. 

Rutu: Then you know her? 

Spencer: Her books — 

Rutu: I thought she acted like a ce- 
lebrity. 

Spencer: They had them at school and 
last year she gave a lecture there. I 
didn’t go, but the fellows told me 
about it and about her. 

Rutu: Oh dear, I’m so sorry. 

Spencer: After all these years without 
an aunt and then to have one like 
that put upon you — it’s hard to 
take. 

Rutu: If we could only help you. (Now 
Mrs. CLEMENTS enters with Caro- 
LYN.) Here’s Mother — this is 
Spencer Galloway. Mr. Galloway 
was his grandfather. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS (SPENCER lakes her 
hand): Carolyn tells me you never 
knew of your grandfather — what a 
pity. 

SPENCER (Just a shade embarrassed): 
Dad never talked about family af- 
fairs to me . . . too busy, I guess, and 
now some woman claims she’s my 
aunt. You’ll have to come along and 
introduce me to my uncle. (Smiles 
and hands over paper and key) My 
identification. Dad couldn’t tell me 
much about this uncle. He left home, 
Dad said, five years before he did. 





Mrs. CLEMENTS: Well he seems like a 
very nice gentleman, so perhaps we’d 
better go right in. (Mrs. CLEMENTS 
and SPENCER start for upstage right.) 
Ruth, you and Carolyn take care of 
the door. 

Rutu: We'll be right here. (Mrs. 
CLEMENTS reaches door with SPENCER 
following when he stops and turns to 
speak to Ruto. Mrs. CLEMENTS 
exits.) 

Spencer: If that self-styled aunt 
should appear — do get rid of her. 
I'll appreciate it. 

Rots: I'll be delighted to. (SPENCER 
then hurries after Mrs. CLEMENTS. 
Ruts turns to Carouyn, her hands 
clasped. She rolls her eyes as if com- 
pletely hypnotized.) 

Caro.yn: Why, he’s human. 

Ruts (Now really gushing): Oh, he’s a 
dear. I’ve never had such — such 
thrilling conversation — 

Caro.tyn: I might even go you one 
stronger and say he’s marvelous! 
And I thought him a stick at first. 
What was that funny name he had 
for skunk cabbage? 

Ruts: You think of skunk cabbage 
when we are surrounded with this 
thrilling adventure — (Runs her 
hands through her hair) and how I 
need a permanent. Think of it, a 
son, @ grandson, a great-aunt, all 
after the old man’s money — and if 
more relatives appear we’ve just got 
to find a will. I want Spencer to get 
something. 

Carotyn (Very flatly): Stop gushing 
for a little — I heard you say you’d 
take care of that aunt. The words he 
used were — get rid of her! 

Ruta: I think we’ve got one of her 
books here . . . ugh! 
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Caro_yn (Looks at her watch): Time is 
about up for her return. (Door bell 
rings.) There! Life is stranger than 
fiction. That must be she. 

Rutu: Well if she it is — where do we 
put the body? 

CaroL_yn: What a macabre thought. 
But I like it. Spencer is worth ex- 
erting our energy on, but not that 
old creature — I didn’t like the way 
she talked to Mother. I'll get the 
potato masher and bash her over the 
head as you let her in the door. Bet- 
ter still, I’ll do it with a book. 

Rutu: And then? 

Caro yn: I’l] discuss books when she 
comes to. 

Rutu: Get ready. (Ruts hurries off at 
upstage left. CaRoLYN rushes to 
bookcase upstage and hauls out several 
large books, trying the weight of each 
as if searching for the heaviest and 
finally pouncing on one, she turns 
with a start, dropping the book al 
sound of Rutu’s voice.) A visitor for 
us, Carolyn. (Ruta and the Ow 
MAN enter.) 

CaroLyn (Picking up book very much 
embarrassed): Oh, excuse me. (Now 
stares) Excuse me again, I know bet- 
ter than to stare. (The OLp MAN isa 
regular tramp as far as his ragged old 
clothes but his face is clean and jolly. 
He moves down into room and stares 
about, his hands in his pockets, hat on 
his head. The girls seem a little afraid 
of him at first.) 

Rutu (After a poke from Caro.yn who 
points at his hat): Oh ...er... may 
I take your hat? 

Oxtp Man: Gadzooks! have I still got 
that on? (Yanks it off) I was brung 
up better than that. 

Ruta: Will you sit down? 
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Ouv Man (Holding on to his hat): 
Maybe I should and maybe I 
shouldn’t . . . what d’you advise in 
my case? 

CaroLYN: It always helps to take a 
load off your feet. 

Op Man (Chuckles): I’m not much of 
aload,am I? And I’m here on a very 
queer errand, sort of a tumble-weed 
blown by the wind, and here only 
because I latched onto an air-wave 
and heard about old Cadwalader 
Timothy Galloway passing on. 

CaroLyNn (Girls exchange looks): You 
knew old Mr. Galloway, too? 

Oup Man (His head perks up at this): 
There’s others? 

RutrH: Sit down. We’re Mother’s 
business partners — (The Otp Man 
sits at right.) and she rents rooms. 
Well, really only one room. The 
one we rented to Mr. Galloway. 

Oup Man (As he settles himself and 
drops his hat on the floor beside him): 
What kind of an old duck did he 
turn into in his dotage? 

CaroLyN: Does that mean second 
childhood — senile? 

Oup Man: Could be. 

CaroLyn: But he wasn’t — senile, I 
mean. He was very intelligent. 

Oup MAN (Quite boisterous): Good for 
Cadwalader! 

Ruta: He was a very fine gentleman. 

(tp Man: I’m glad to hear that. Then 
he was in his right mind when he 
made his will? 

Rut (As Carouyn shakes her head): 
But there was no will — not yet... 
nobody has found any. 

Oto Man: Cadwalader made a will 
when I last saw him, twenty years 
ago. I was in that will. If he was 
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still in his prime at his death you can 
be sure he saw a lawyer and remade it. 

CaroLyn (Pointedly to Rutu): Just 
another vulture! 

Otp Man: Heh! What was that you 
called me? Sounded like vulture. 
Carouyn (Bravely): Well — that’s the 
way it looks to us with everybody 
appearing now that he is dead. If 
you came to prove there’s a will, you 

must want something. 

Otp Man: I want my rights. (Leans 
forward) Tell me — did he collect 
specimens? 

Ruta: His room is full of them. That’s 
where his son and grandson are now. 
(The Otp MAN gasps and his mouth 
remains open. Doorbell rings.) Oh 
dear, and now I’ll bet that’s the old 
lady who says she’s his sister. 
(CAROLYN rushes off upstage left.) 

Oup Man (Has risen): Did you say 
sister? 

Rutu: She said she was. 

Otp MAN (Quite disturbed): You mean 
to tell me that old scarecrow found 
out about this? She hasn’t been a 
member of the family for twenty 
years. What’s she after? 

Ruta: You better talk to her, yourself. 

Oup Man: She won’t tell me anything! 
I wouldn’t be seen in the same room 
with her. She’s the one brought on 
all the trouble for old Cadwalader 
and his sons — she’s an old witch — 
she was one even when she was 
young. (Now CAROLYN enters with 
Mrs. Waters, who stops and stares 
at the OLD Man. He glares right back 
at her.) 

Mrs. Waters (Drawing herself back 
and elevating her nose): Who is this 
dreadful creature? 





O_tp Man: You won’t recognize me 
a’count of my rags, but I know you 
Edee Galloway and you’ll remember 
me when I say to you that I know 
you were the cause of John Galloway 
leaving home ’cause of all the lies 
you told Cadwalader about Lulu 
that night twenty years ago. And 
Carl too — 

Mrs. Waters (Her voice trembles with 
rage): Is there another room in this 
house where I may see your mother? 
Something smells in here. 

OLD MAN (With malice): Not me, Edee! 

Ruta (Waves excitedly to CAROLYN 
towards downstage left): The back 
bedroom — the one with the lock on 
the door. Take Mrs. Waters through 
the kitchen. 

Caro.yn: I get it. (She beckons and 
Mrs. Waters follows her off.) 

Ruts (Grabbing the OLD Man’s hand): 
I’m so glad you came. 

Outp Man (Puzzled): You are? 

Rutu: You just solved a problem for 
us. I’d never have thought of that 
room if you hadn’t been here. 

Oxtp Man: You got me puzzled, but if 
it makes you happy, I’m glad. 

Ruts (Clasping her hands and thrilling 
to the thought of the drama she has 
just seen): My! That scene was just 
like an old-fashioned melodrama. 
You must know something awful 
about her. 

Otp Man: Just life, young lady, just 
life. She was the biggest villain in 
the town. Now where’s your mother? 

Rutu: I'll call her. (Goes to right and 
calls off) Mother! Another visitor. 
(Listens off for a moment then comes 
back to the OLD Man) She'll be right 
in. You might as well sit down. As 


long as you stay we can keep that 
woman out there and that’s where 
we want her. 

Otp Man (With deep meaning): She 
should have been put away a long 
time ago. Separated these boys from 
their father by lies. (Now Mrs. 
CLEMENTS, followed by SPENCER, 
hurries on from right. They stop with 
surprise at sight of OLD Man.) 

Ruta: Oh, Mother, this is an old friend 
of Mr. Galloway’s and he knows all 
about why the sons left home and al] 
about that awful woman — 

Mrs. Ciements: Ruth! Mr. Gallo- 
way’s family affairs do not concem 
us. 

Spencer: Not another relative? (Ow 
MAN stares at SPENCER.) 

Mas. CLEMENTS: Ruth, Spencer has 
found the will — 

Oxtp Man (Ruts beams at SPENCER): 
Did it mention me? 

Mrs. CLEMENTS (Giving him a ver 
close scrutiny): Everything was left 
to Lulu’s son. All we have to doi 
find him. 

O_p Man: But what about me? 

Mrs. CLEMENTS (Looks at SPENCER ani 
he shakes his head bewildered) : There 
was something left to a Mr. Archi- 
bald Sorrell —a green leather cov- 
ered microscope. 

Otp Man (Shouts with joy): That be- 
longs to me. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: You are —? 

Otp Man: I know I don’t look like an 
Archibald, but that’s me. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS (Smiles at SPENCER, 
then nods): Archibald Sorrell. 

Oxtp Man: I loaned that inicroscope 0 
him twenty years ago, then he dis 
appeared. Both sons had left home 
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by then. I knew if he proved as 
honest in his old age as he was in his 
youth, he’d remember to give it 
back, and by gum my prophesy’s 
come true. 

SpencEeR (Reaching out to shake his 
hand cordially): I’m Spencer Gallo- 
way. 

Oup Man (Takes his hand and looks 
him over): And you look right to me. 
Now your father is — don’t tell me, 
[ know ... your father was John 
Galloway. (Now a big smile spreads 
over the OupD Man’s face) My! Lulu 
would be proud to see what you 
grow’d up to. 

SPENCER: Lulu? 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: What are you trying 
to tell us? 

Oto Man: I’m not trying to tell you 
anything — it’s just plain facts. If 


he’s John Galloway’s son, Lulu was 


his mother. 

SPENCER: You mean I’m the son in the 
will? 

Ouv Man (Disgusted): Didn’t your 
father ever tell you you had a 
mother? Lulu was the most beauti- 
ful gal in town. 

Spencer (Very tense): Father never 
called my mother Lulu when he 
talked about her to me. He called 
her Azalea — because he said she 
was like the wild flower Azalea — 
making beautiful any place where 
she stood. 

RutH (Cries out with sudden emotion, 
her teen-age heart thrilled): Oh! 
Isn’t that the sweetest thing you’ve 
ever heard? 

Otp Man (A bit sadly): That was Lulu. 

Spencer: Then Grandfather meant me 
to have all those wonderful speci- 
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mens he treasured? 

CaROLYN (As she runs in a loud bang- 
ing ts heard off left): Oh, Mother — 
oh — 

Ruts (Instantly grasps the trouble): It’s 
that woman, Mother. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: What woman? (More 
banging) 

Spencer: It’s all my fault. I asked 
them to detain her. The woman who 
says she’s my aunt. (OLD MAN bursts 
into a loud guffaw.) We’ve found the 
will and she can’t claim a thing. 
(This to CAROLYN) 

Carotyn: Where? Where did you 
find it? In the mattress? 

Spencer: No, in the envelope that 
held the picture of Rhododendron 
nudiflora. 

Outp Man (Cuts in with importance): 
Latin for azalea. 

Spencer: Grandfather must have 
known that Dad called my mother 
Azalea. 

Mrs. CLEMENTs: But legally he had to 
use the name Lulu for the will. 
(More banging) 

Spencer: You better let her out. 
(CAROLYN hurries off downstage left.) 

Otp Man: Could I see Cadwalader’s 
room? 

Spencer (Jo Mrs. CLEMENTS as he 
takes the OuD Man’s arm): I'll take 
him in and he can meet Uncle Carl. 

Oxtp Man: Meet Uncle Carl? I knew 
him before you were born. 

Spencer (Turns pleadingly to Mrs. 
CLEMENTS as they start for upstage 
right): Will you get that woman out 
of the house? Father wouldn’t ex- 
pect me to renew the relationship. 
(They exit.) 

Mrs. Cuements (Sinks into chair at 





right): Oh! My! am I tired. What a 
morning! And that woman to face. 
(And here Mrs. Waters bursts into 
the room a raging fury) 

Mrs. Waters: I'll have the law upon 
this house. You detained me against 
my will, you locked me up. What 
kind of children are you raising? 
Things like this just can’t happen to 
Edith Ellery Waters. 

Mrs. CLemMents (With a sigh as she re- 
mains seated): Do sit down. 

Mrs. Waters: I'll not sit down. I 
went out there because of that crude 
old man—then your daughter — 
(Looks around and spots CAROLYN 
who is trying to sneak upstage) that 
one, she locked me in — (Turns back 
on Mrs. CLEMENTS) and now I want 
to know what was going on that you 
didn’t want me to hear or see? 

Rutu (Rushing to her mother’s side): 
Mother didn’t have a thing to do 
with it. 

Mrs. Ciements: If you'll just be 
seated. 

Mrs. Waters: Not in this house. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS (Looking right at her): 
A will has been found. 

Mrs. Waters (Screams): What? 

Mrs. Ciements (Cuts in briskly): It 
was found among Mr. Galloway’s 
specimens . . . all very proper and it 
left everything to Lulu’s son. 

Mrs. Waters (Her head jerks as if she 
had received a blow): To whom? 

Mrs. CLiements: Lulu’s son. 

Mrs. Waters (Now seems to stagger 
from faintness and leans against chair 
at left): You did say Lulu? (Mrs. 
CLEMENTS nods her head) So that’s it. 
I should have known! I’ve been very 


up, her old officious self) My business 
here is ended. Good day to all oj 
you. Perhaps sometime you may 
have the pleasure of reading some of 
my books. I am the well-know 
author, Edith Ellery Waters. | 
write of animals in their natural 
habitats — beavers, badgers, goph- 
ers, chipmunks, squirrels — humph! 
(Realizes suddenly that the girls are 
snickering, and with a flounce she is 
off and we hear the outer door slam of 
upstage left.) 

CarROLyYN: Squirrels? I can understand 
that. 

Rutu (Bursting now with excitemeni): 
Mother, I know the whole story back 
of Lulu — it’s just like a movie, that 
old man told her off — called her 
Edee Galloway and said she was the 
cause of both sons leaving home — 
and probably broke Lulu’s heart — 

Mrs. CLEMENTS (Quickly cuts in): Sh! 
Ruth, sh! We don’t want Spencer to 
hear us discussing his family. 

Ruts: Well you’ve got an earful con- 
ing later then. 

Spencer (Now hurries on at right an 
glances quickly around): Oh thank 
you, Mrs. Clements, you did get rid 
of her. Uncle Carl said he’d stay 
and help me, this evening. 

Mrs. CiEMENTs: Oh? (Both girls ex 
change looks.) 

Spencer: And old Archibald would 
like to stay too. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: Stay? 

Spencer: For a while. He’ll be with 
Uncle at the hotel until after the 
funeral and I’ll take over the room. 

Mrs. CLeMEnts (Leans forward in her 
chair): You’ll what? 


foolish. (Then suddenly straightens .Spencer: If you haven’t any objection 





to me I’d like to rent the room for a 
while. 

CaROLYN (Cuts in with a laugh): Do 
you have a hobby? 

Ruta (Now while their mother gasps, 
gets in a question): What about 
things? Do you collect? 

Mrs C.ueMents’ (Admonishingly): 
Girls, please — 

SPENCER (Thoroughly enjoying their 
honesty): With what Grandfather 
left me I won’t need to collect 
things — ever! 

Ruta: Oh, Mother, do let him have 
the room. (The doorbell rings, and 
CAROLYN exits at upstage left.) 

SpenceR (Jo Mrs. Ciements): I 
should have told her not to let in 
any more relatives. Uncle Carl 
satisfies me. 

Mrs. CLEMENTS: We'll hope for the 
best. 


CaROLYN (Returns followed by RoGEr): 
It’s just Roger. 


RoGcer (Drawling it out comically): 
Ju --st Ro - gerrr. 

Mrs. Ciements (Laughs and Ruta 
waves her hand): Hello! Oh you must 
meet Spencer. Mr. Galloway’s 
grandson. This is Roger Vail, 
Spencer Galloway. 

RoGer (Shakes hands cordially then 
turns to the girls): What’s the verdict 
now? 

Mrs. CLeMENtTs: Oh, they’re free to 
go —run along and have your hike. 

Ruts (And Carotyn makes a face at 
RocGeEr): Mother! 

Mrs. CLemMEnts: Well I don’t need you 
any more this morning. The busi- 
ness at hand now is strictly for rela- 
tives. 

RoGeEr (Gives himself a slap on the side 
of the head and shouts): At last! 
(Quick curtain) 


THE END 
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Top of the Bill 


by J. G. Colson 


Characters 
PITTER 


ees Clowns 


Mr. Masuette, the ring-master 
BoBBY 
FRANK 

Time: An afternoon performance of 
Mashette’s Mammoth Circus. 

Sertinc: A clearing near the Big Top. 

At Rise: Prrrer and PAtrer are heard 
concluding their act in the circus ring, 
offstage left. 

Pitrer (From offstage, in the traditional 
manner of clowns): And what is bet- 
ter than eggs, Patter? 

Patter (Offstage): What is better than 
eggs, Pitter? Eggs and bacon, of 
course. Silly old Pitter! Ha! Ha! 
Ha! 

Pitter (Offstage): Off we go! Off we 
go! 

Patrer (Offstage): Off we go, again! 
(With the band blaring forth their exit 
chord, the clowns, PirreR and Pat- 
TER, come running and tumbling on 
the stage from the entrance left. The 
music stops. They wait for the ap- 
plause. ) 

Patrer: How did it go? (There is one 
solitary hand-clap, a few “‘Boos’”’ and 
then silence.) 

Prtrrer: That’s how it went! One old 
lady giving us a hand, a few giving 
us the bird and the rest of ’em — 


Patter: Dead! 

Prrrer: Couldn’t rouse ’em. 

Patter: No encore! 

Pitrer: Didn’t expect one, did yer? 

Patrer: Just hoped. 

Prrrer: There isn’t any hope. They 
didn’t like us. We're finished. (He 
moves down to the log down left ani 
sits on it in dejection.) 

Patrer (Gloomily): Rotten audience. 

Prrrer: It’s not the audience. It’s us. 

Patrer: We used to make ’em laugh. 
What’s happened? 

Prtrer: Dunno. We’re just no good. 
We'll hear about it when Mr. Ma- 
shette comes. Didn’t you see his 
face in the ring? 

Patter: No! 

Pitter: Black as thunder! 

Patrer: That’s fixed it! I asked him 
to come along and talk to us after 
the act. 

Pirrer: You did. What for? 

Patrer: You know what for! Didn’t 
we say it was about time we had a 
raise in pay? I was going to ask him 
about it. 

Pitter (Gloomily): We’re not worth a 
raise. No laughs! One solitary 
hand-clap! And you’ve asked the 
boss for a raise. 

Patter: It’s not what you might call 
a favorable opportunity — but we 
can’t alter it. 
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PrtreR: You’ve been and gone and 
done it. 

Patter (Looking off left): Here he is. 

PirreR: Now we’re in for it. (Mr. 
MASHETTE, the ring-master, enters 
from the left. He looks scornfully at 
the clowns.) 

MasHetre: Huh! (He looks them up 
and down.) Huh! Pitter and Patter 
the comical clowns! Huh! Couldn’t 
make a cat laugh! 

PrtreR: We’re sorry, Mr. Mashette. 

Patter: We did our best. 

MasHette: Sorry! Did your best! 
Huh! Worst show I’ve seen in this 
circus. Yes! Worst show I’ve ever 
seen and I’ve been ring-master 
twenty years. What do you want to 
see me for? 

Prrrer (Looking at Patrer): Er — 


er — 
MasHETTE: Go on, out with it. You’ve 


got plenty to say in the ring. Get 
on with it. I haven’t any time to 
waste. 

Prrrer: Go on, Patter. 

MasHETTE (Sneering): Go on, Patter! 
Never knew you to be tongue-tied 
before. 

Parrer: Well, you see, Mr .Mashette, 
Pitter and I have been with your 
circus for fifteen years — — 

Masuette: I know! I know! 
about it? 

Parrer: And we’re still getting the 
same wages as when we started. 

Masuette: All you’re worth! What’s 
that to do with it? 

Patrer: Well, we — er — thought you 
— you would — 

MasHetre: Out with it! 

Parrer: We want you to consider giv- 
ing us a raise. 


What 


MAsuHETTE: Give you a what? 

Pitter: A raise in pay, Mr. Mashette. 

Masuette: A raise in pay! Ha! Ha! 
What for, huh? What for? (They 
don’t reply.) You don’t know. Nor 
do I. Not for being funny. Ha! Ha! 
A raise for not being funny! That’s 
the funniest thing I’ve heard you 
say. Huh! 

Patrer: We know we gave a bad show. 

Masuette: Bad! That’s not the word 
for it. It was terrible. Do you hear? 
Terrible! I pay you to be funny, 
don’t I? 

Patrer: Yes, Mr. Mashette. 

MASHETTE: You aren’t. Not one little 
bit. The audience came to laugh, 
didn’t they? Didn’t they? 

Prrrer: Yes, Mr. Mashette. 

Masuerte: And what did you pair of 
helpless, hopeless buffoons do? You 
made them weep. And you expect 
to be paid more for it. They won’t 
come again. So I lose money, and 
you — you have the impudence to 
ask for more. 

Pitter: We’ll do better next time, Mr. 
Mashette. 

Masuette: It’ll be a bad thing for you 
if you don’t. Mashette’s Mammoth 
Circus doesn’t carry dud acts. My 
public won’t stand for it. Don’t 
blame them either. You’ll make ’em 
laugh next time or you’re fired. 

Parrer: Fired? 

Masuette: Fired, I said. 

Patrer: Oh, but Mr. Mashette, you 
can’t do that. We've been here fif- 
teen years. 

MASHETTE: Times change. Audiences 
change. But you haven’t changed, 
Patter. You’re played out — the 
pair of you. 





Patrer: Listen, Mr. Mashette, we’ve 
got some new gags. 

MasuHette: You’ll need them. 

Pitter: Give Patter a chance, Mr. 
Mashette. 

Masuette: Hurry up then. Let’s hear 
them. 

Pirrer (Desperately): Go on, Patter. 
Think of something. 

Patrer: I’ll come into the ring and say, 
“Mr. Mashette, do you know how to 
get into this circus for nothing?” 

Masuette: Why should people get 
into a circus for nothing? Fat living 
we should make if they did. That’s 
not funny. 

Prrrer: Let him finish, Mr. Mashette. 

Patrer: I’ll change it. I'll say, “Mr. 
Ringmaster, how could you get into 
somebody else’s circus for nothing?” 

Masuette: And I suppose you want 
me to say “How?” 

Prrrer: Yes, Mr. Mashette. 

MAsHETTE: How do you get into a cir- 
cus for nothing, Patter? 

Patter: Walk in backwards. 

Masuetre: Walk in backwards! 
You’re a fool, Patter. Why back- 
wards? 

Patrer: Because, Mr. Ringmaster, if 
you walk in backwards, people will 
think you are coming out. 

Prrrer: Ha! Ha! Ha! That’s a good 
one! Ha! Ha! 

Masuetre: A good one! Huh! It’s 
rubbish. Think up something better 
than that — or you’ll go out — for- 
wards on your neck. 

Patter: Listen to this one, Mr. Ma- 
shette. 

Masuerte: I’ve heard enough. I 
won’t listen to any more of your 
talk. You’re played out. And you’re 


on again soon. You’d better think 
up something funny. Pitter and 
Patter the Comical Clowns! Huh! 
You’re just nitter and natter. Make 
‘em laugh next time or get out. (He 
moves towards the exit up left, then 
turns.) You hear that! Make ’em 
laugh or get out! (He storms back 
into the ring.) 

Prrrer (Moving gloomily towards Pat- 
ter): Make ’em laugh or get out. 
You heard him? 

Patter: Couldn’t help it, could I? 
He’s not trying to be funny, either. 

Prrrer: He means it all right. We're 
finished, Patter. We’re too old. 

Patter: We're good for another 
twenty years yet. 

Pirrer: Not likely. (He moves to th 
log.) We'll be kicked out. (He sits.) 
We'll be on the road tomorrow. We 
just can’t get the laughs any more. 

Patter (Moving over and sitting beside 
him on the log): Come on, Pitter, 
cheer up. We'll try again. 

Pitter: Won’t be any good. 

Patter: We're just a bit stale. Let’s 
think of something fresh. Go on, 
Pitter, rattle your brain-box. (Prt- 
TER scratches his head and is silent 
for a moment.) 

Prrrer: Can’t. Rattle yours. 

Patter: All right. Let’s think. 
pause.) 

Prrrer: Thought of anything? 

Patrer: I may have. Listen. Next 
time we go on I'll say, “Are you 
clever?’ And you'll say, “Eat 4 
feather.”’ See? 

Prrrer: Don’t like it. 

Patter: Try it. 

Prrrer: Allright. (They both stand up.) 

Patrer: Are you clever? 
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PrrveR: Eat a feather. (They look at 
each other.) What next? 

PatrerR: I say “I’m not talking about 
eating.” You say, “I am,” then I 
carry on. Try. ... I’m not talking 
about eating. 

PitrER: lam. I could eat an elephant. 

Patrer: I’d like a pancake. 

PirreR: What do I say now? 

Parrer: You say “Canpake!’’ 

PrrreR: Canpake! What next? 

Parrer: I dunno. 

Pirrer: Neither do I. 

Parrer: Think of something. 

PirreR: Can’t. 

ParreR: I can’t either. 

PirreR: Fat lot of help that is. 

Parrer: Afraid we’re no good. 

PirreR: I told you that. 

ParrerR: We’re on in ten minutes. 

PirrerR: Don’t I know it! 

Parrer: Your turn to think of some- 
thing. 

Pirrer: Me! 

Parrer: Last chance. I’ve run dry of 
ideas. 

Pirrer: Riddles? 

Parrer: They don’t like ’em. 

Pirrer: String. 

Parrer: String? 

Prrrer: Tricks with string. 

Parrer: Don’t know any. 

Prrrer: I know one. (He takes a piece 
of string from his pocket.) I come up 
to you and give you a piece of string, 
like this. (He hands over the string.) 
I say, ‘Here you are, Patter.”’ 

’aTrER: What’s this? 

trreR: Can’t you see what it is, Pat- 
ter? 

Parrer: Looks like a bit of string. 

Pirrer: That’s exactly what it is—a 
piece of string. 


Patrer: Oh! 

Pitter: Now Patter, I want to see how 
clever you are. 

Patter: Oh! I’m the cleverest clown 
in the circus. 

Pirrer: We'll see. 

Patrer: What do you want me to do? 

Prrrer: I want you to do the easiest 
thing in the world. I want you to 
make that one piece of string into 
two. 

Parrer: Easy. Cut it in half. 

Prrrer: Without cutting it. 

Patrer: Oh! Got a match, Pitter? 

Prrrer: Without burning it! 

Patrryur: Without anything else? 

Pirrer: Without breaking it. 

Patrer: Ha! I’d thought of that. 

Prrrer: And without unravelling it. 

Patrer: You’ve fuddled my brain-box. 
Say all that again. 

Pirrer: Make that one piece of string 
into two without cutting it, burning 
it, breaking it, or unravelling the 
strands. 

Patrer: It’s not possible. 

Prrrer: It is. 

Parrer: It isn’t. 

Prrrer: I say it is. 

Patrer: Let’s see you do it then. 

Prirrer: Give me the string. 

Partrer: Here you are! (He hands the 
string to PrTTER.) 

Pirrer: Now you take the string like 
this — walk over to that log with it, 
(He moves to the log with PATTER in 
close attendance) and place it on the 
side of the log in the shape of a figure 
two. See? 

Patrer: No. 

Prrrer: I have now made one piece of 
string into two — the figure two, of 
course. Ha! Ha! Ha! 





Patter: That’s not funny! Don’t like 
it! 

Pitter: Didn’t think you would. 

Patrer: Audience wouldn’t see the 
string either — too small. Wouldn’t 
get a laugh. 

Pirrer: Well, that’s all I can think of. 

Patrer: Bad luck, Pitter. Thought 
you’d got something that time — 
but you hadn’t. 

Prrrer: Neither of us has anything. 

PatrTer: No. 

Pitter: We’d better get out. 

Patter: Suppose we’d better. We'll 
only make fools of ourselves in the 
ring the next time. 

Pitter: All right. 

Patrer: It’s the end of circus life for 
us, Pitter. 

Pitter: Well, Patter, we’ve had our 
good times. We've made 
laugh — 

Patrer: And we’ve made them cry — 
but now, we’ll just leave them, be- 
fore they tell us they don’t want us. 
(Pitter throws his hat on the table 
and takes off his false nose.) 

Pitter (Looking affectionately at his 
false nose): Goodbye, old nose, we’ve 
had lots of fun together. (He drops 
it on the table. Pirrer takes off his 
false nose and puts that on the table. 
He takes off his clown’s hat.) 

Patter: Farewell, old hat. I’ve worn 
you for fifteen years, and now I 
won’t wear you any more. (He lays 
it down affectionately.) 

Prrrer: Come on, Patter, let’s get 
changed. (Arm-in-arm they walk up 
the steps of the caravan. PITTER 
pushes open the door and goes in. 
PatTrerR turns on the top step for one 
last look around. He looks left towards 
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the Big Top.) 

Patter: One last look, Pitter. (Prrrmr § 
looks out of the doorway.) It’s circus 
done, old friend — a new life begun. 
(He gazes sorrowfully off left.) Good- 
bye, Big Top. Farewell, sawdust 
ring. We won’t be with you again. 
We — we hate to go— but we’ve 
had our day—and tomorrow 
there’ll be fresh clowns and fresh 
acts for you. Be good to them, 
won’t you, just like you were to us. 

Pirrer: Come on inside, Patter, be- 
fore you break down. (He pushes 
open the door, puts his arm round 
Patter, leads him gently into the cara- 
van and closes the door. At this mo- 
ment FRANK rides in on a bicyck 
from down right between the tree- 
wings. He dismounts as he enters and 
wheels his bike to left center. He looks 
towards the left.) 

Frank: Rough going here, Bobby! 
Better get off! 

Bossy (From off right): O.K., Frank. 
I’ll watch out. (Bossy enters with 
his bicycle. He has one foot on th 
pedal and glides over to FRANK.) 
Don’t know where we are. 

FRANK: Right in the middle of the cir- 
cus. 

Bossy: Good! We’ll have a look round. 

Frank: Didn’t know there was a circus 
in this place, or I’d have brought 
some money. Got any, Bobby? 

Bossy: Not a cent. 

Frank: Then we can’t get in. 

Bossy: We can scout around, anyway. 

Frank: Good thing we rode this way. 
I like circuses. 

Bossy: So do I. Too bad we’re broke. 
Shove your bike over here and we'll 
investigate. (Boppy puts his bike 





down near the bushes behind the table.) 

Frank: This log’ll do for me. (He 
props his bike on the log down left. 
Bossy stands behind the table, in- 
specting the articles on it.) 

Bossy: Here, Frank! Look! (He holds 
up a clown’s hat.) A clown’s hat. 
(He puts it on. FRANK hurries to the 
table, standing behind it on BosBy’s 
left.) 

Frank: Gosh, what a collection! 

Bossy: Another hat! Try this, Frank. 

Frank: All right. (He puts it on.) 
How do I look? 

Bossy (Laughing): Crazy. 

Frank: What’s this? (He picks up a 
false nose and shows it to Bossy.) 

Boppy: H’m. Let’s have a look. (He 
takes the nose.) I know — it’s a false 
nose. The sort clowns wear. (FRANK 
picks up the other false nose.) 

Frank: Here’s another. How do they 
go on? 

Bossy: Like this. (He puts on the false 
nose he has taken from FRANK.) Put 
it on. 

FRANK: Suppose we get caught? 

Bossy (Looking around): Nobody 
about. Anyway, we’d soon pull ’em 
off. 

Frank: All right. (They are now both 
wearing Pirrer’s and Patrer’s hats 
and false noses.) 

Bossy: You look kind of silly, Frank. 

FRANK: Well, you don’t look too hand- 
some yourself. 

Bossy: This is fun, though. 

Frank: What’s this? (He picks up a 
stick of grease paint.) 

Bossy: Grease paint. 

Frank (Looking at it): Number 20! 
White! What’s that mean? 

Boppy: Not much. They all have 
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numbers. We used them in the 
school play. Give it tome. I’ll show 
you how to put it on. (FRANK hands 
over the stick of white grease paint. 
Bossy sits down on the bench, moves 
the small mirror to a convenient place 
and begins to apply the grease paint.) 
Good thing there’s a mirror here. 

Frank: I guess it’s where the clowns 
make up. 

Bossy: Do their cooking here, too — 
by the look of all this stuff. 

Frank: What’s in this old cigar box? 

Bossy (Still making-up): Open it. 
(FRANK opens the boz.) 

Frank: Sticks of grease paint. 
of them. 

Bossy: Good. Put some on. There’s 
another mirror there. 

FRANK: Do you +iink we ought to? 

Bossy: No! (He goes on vigorously ap- 
plying the white.) But it’s fun! 
We'll dash behind that van if any- 
body comes. 

Frank: Hope they don’t. (He picks 
out a stick of grease paint.) White! 
Bossy: Put that on first. Hand me a 

carmine. 

FRANK (Fishing in the box): Carmine 3. 
There you are! 

Bossy (Taking it): Good. (Boppy 
puts on the carmine and FRANK be- 
gins with his white foundation.) 

FRANK: It’s a bit hard. 

Bossy: It’ll soften as you work it. 
Make a big mouth like this. (He 
completes his mouth.) And then put 
the carmine on your cheeks and eye- 
brows. (Bossy demonstrates.) 

FRANK: I’ve got you. (He ts still busy 
with the white.) Can’t get this white 
on properly. 

Bossy: Here, let me try. (He applies 
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the grease paint vigorously to FRANK’S 
face.) 

Frank: Take it easy, Bobby. 

Bossy: In a hurry. My, you're be- 
ginning to look like a clown. Frank, 
The Frolicsome Fool. Put some of 
that carmine on. Use the mirror. 

FRANK (Getting busy): All right. 

Bossy: Now I'll just finish myself off. 
(Bossy sits down behind his mirror 
again and Frank is busy “doing” 
his mouth.) 

Frank: Is this mouth big enough? 
Bossy: Let’s have a look. Just the 
thing. Put some on your cheeks. 

Frank: I know. 

Bossy: Don’t forget your eyebrows. 
Make them curl upwards like mine. 
(Bossy has finished. He gets up and 
walks downstage. FRANK is still busy 
with his cheeks and eyebrows.) 

Bossy: How’s that? 

Frank: Great! Wouldn’t know you. 
Bobby, the Bashful Buffoon! (At 
this moment, unseen by the boys, Pat- 
TER throws his clown’s costume out of 
the window of the caravan. PITTER 
does the same, his falling on the steps.) 

Bossy: Hurry up, Frank. I want to 
see the effect. 

Frank: There! That’s finished. 

Bossy: What a scream! (He does a 
cart-wheel, landing near the costume 
thrown out by PaTrer.) 


Frank: Pity we can’t get some cos- 
tumes to finish the job off. 

Bossy: Wait a minute! What’s this? 
(He picks up a clown’s costume.) 
Gosh! Here is a costume! A clown’s 
costume! 


Frank: Where did you get it? 
Bossy: Found it down there. 
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Frank: That’s funny. Didn’t notice 
it before. 

Bossy: Neither did I. (He moves 
nearer the van.) Hi! Frank! Here’s 
another on the steps of this old van. 
Look! (BoBBy moves over to FRANK, 
who is behind the table.) 

Frank: Just about your size by the 
look of it. 

Bossy: I'll try it. You take the other. 
(He throws a costume to FRANK and 
begins to get into the other one.) 

FRANK: Suppose someone comes? 

Bossy: We’ll hide. Put it on. 

Frank: Do you think we ought? 

Bossy: Oh, it’s fun. (They are both 
getting into the clowns’ “one-piece” 
costumes. ) 

FraNK: How’s this thing go? 

Bossy: It’s a “one-piece” effort. Does 
up down the front. (FRANK has a 
little trouble with the costume.) Put 
your legs in first, chump. 

Frank (Thrusting in his legs): Bit 
tight. 

Bossy: That’s because it’s over your 
trousers. Pull! (FRANK pulls on the 
trouser part of the costume. BoBBY 
continues his dressing.) 

Frank: Got it! 

Bossy: Arms next. Get hold of your 
jacket sleeves and pull them through. 

Frank: Simple enough. (He puts his 
arms into the costume. Then looks at 
Bossy.) 

Bossy: That’s the idea. 

Frank: Bobby, you look like the real 
thing! 

Bossy: You will too, in a minute. 
Fasten it up. (FRANK fastens the 
front of the costume.) 

Frank: Is that O.K.? 


Bossy: The very thing. (There are 





sounds from the caravan. PITTER’sS 
voice ts heard.) 

Pitter (From the van): Come on, Pat- 
ter. Time we were off. 

Frank: Somebody’s coming out of the 
van. 

Bossy: Quick! Hide! 

Frank: Where? 

Bossy: Over here. (Bossy goes behind 
the side of the van and FRANK hurries 
after him. The door of the caravan 
opens and PirreR and PATTER creep 
down the steps. They slink silently off 
down right, carrying their bags. The 
boys come out warily and peer after 
them.) Couple of queer old guys. 

FRANK: Down and out by the look of 
them. 

Boppy: They’re going out of the field. 

Frank: Good thing they didn’t spot 
our bikes. 


Boppy: We'll shift them. (Music 


blares out from the circus tent.) 
FranK: The band. That’s a lively 
tune. 
Bossy: Just the stuff for cart-wheels. 
(Bossy cart-wheels to the music.) 
FranK: And backward and forward 


rolls. (He does a few forward and 
backward rolls in time with the music. 
The band stops playing.) 

Bossy: It’s stopped. 

FranK: Somebody’ll be 
Bobby. 

Bossy: Better get our bikes out of the 
way. 

Frank: And take these clothes off. 

Bossy: Not right now. This is fun. 
I’m enjoying myself. We'll shift the 
bikes, though. 

FraNK: Hide them in the bushes over 
there. 


coming, 
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Bossy: Good idea. (They pick up 
their bikes and begin to wheel them 
towards the bushes, when the band 
starts again. Mr. MASHETTE enters 
right from the Big Top.) 

MasueEtre: Get a move on, Pitter and 
Patter! You’re on! (He sees Boppy 
and FRANK and of course thinks they 
are Prrrer and Patter.) What do 
you think you’re doing with those 
bikes? Huh? (The boys stand stupe- 
fied.) Your new act, I suppose. 
Better be a good one. H’m! Might 
work. (The band fades out.) Don’t 
keep them waiting. Don’t stand 
there gaping, you fools. Get on 
those cycles and ride in. (The band 
strikes up again.) There’s your call. 
Do you hear! (FrRanK and Bossy 
suddenly realize what must be done 
and they do it. After a quick look at 
each other, they turn their bikes, mount 
and ride towards the entrance to the 
Big Top.) And make this act funny, 
or it’ll be your last. (He gets between 
them, with one hand behind each sad- 
dle and gives them a flying push into 
the ring. He follows them. There is a 
roar of laughter from the audience, 
followed by another. The band fades 
out. Prrrer and Patrer sneak 
quietly in from down right, carrying 
their bags.) 

Prrrer: We can’t do it. 

Patter: No! 

Pitrer: We’ve never let a show down 
yet. 

Patrer: And we’re not going to start 
now. We’ve got to go on. If we get 
the bird, we get the bird. 

Pirrer: Hope we’re in time. 

Patrer: Come on. No more fretting 
about. On with the old togs. (Prr- 





TER looks around the stage for their 
clothes.) 

Prrrer: Can’t see them anywhere. 
Reckon they’ve gone. 

Patter: Gone! Don’t be silly, Pitter. 
Some of the stuff’s on the table. 
I'll get it. (He goes to the table and 
searches among the articles there. 
PrITTER moves to him and helps.) 

PatreR: Queer! We put our hats and 
noses down here. 

PitrEeR: Somebody’s been up to some- 
thing! 

Patrer: Clothes gone! 
Noses gone! 

Pritrer: Now what do we do? 

Patrer: Find ’em. 

Pitter: Haven’t time. We’re on in a 
minute. (The band plays again.) 

Patrer: We aren’t. 

Pitter: Why not? 

Patrer: Listen. 
the circus band.) 

Pitrer: That’s our number. 

Patter: Do you think I didn’t notice 
that? 

Pirrer: But we aren’t on. 

Patrer: I know that, don’t I? (There 
is a burst of laughter from the tent.) 
Pitter: And they aren’t laughing at 

us. (Another burst of laughter.) 

Patrer: Better see what’s happening. 
(They move to the ring-entrance, up 
left, and look offstage as another burst 
of laughter peals out.) 

Pirrer: A new act! 

Patter: Clowns on bicycles! 

Prrrer: In our clothes! 

Patrer: Needn’t look for ’em now, 
anyway. (More laughs.) 

Pitrer: It’s working! Look at the au- 
dience. They’re in fits. 

Patrer: It’s good! 


Hats gone! 


(They both listen to 


Pirrer: Not so good for us. 
where old Mashette dug them up. 
(More laughs.) 

Patrer: They’re bringing the house 
down. Here, I can’t stand this. (He 
moves downstage and sits on the log. 
PITTER joins him.) 

PitrER: Now we’ve had it. Why 
didn’t we think of fooling around on 
bikes? 

Patrer: Dunno. 

Prrrer: What do we do now? 

Patrer: Dunno. 

Pitter: You don’t know anything. 
What did we want to go and walk 
out for? 

Patrer: Your idea, Pitter. 

Prrrer: Yours, Patter. (They get up.) 

Patrer: Yours, you mean. 

Prrrer: Wasn’t! 

Patrer: Was! 

Prrrer: Don’t you contradict me, Pat- 
ter, or P’l] — 

Patrer: You’ll what? 

Prtrer: Do that! (He makes a lunge at 
Patrer, who performs a backward 
somersault. Patrrer does a forward 
roll over him. They chase around the 
stage in a mock battle, somersaulting, 
etc. They finish on either side of the 
table.) 

Patter: Now, it’s my turn. (He picks 
up the plates and throws them one by 
one at Pirrer.) Take that! And 
that! And that! (Prrrer catches 
each plate and throws it back at Pat- 
TER who catches it.) 

Prrrer (As he throws): Coming back! 
And back! And back! 

Parrer: Clever boy! Hold these! (He 
throws two plates quickly. PrrrTEr 
catches one and transfers it to his left 
hand. He catches the second but has 
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no time to throw it back.) And this! 
(He throws the third plate, which hits 






























up. 

Z PITTER in the chest. Prrrer catches it 
use before it falls. He now has his hands 
‘He full.) And this! (Parrer picks up 
log. the bag of flour and throws it, hitting 

PitTeR on the head. The bag bursts. 
Thy PiTTER drops the plates on the table 
on and splutters.) 
PitreR: Oh! Ah! I can’t see. (Pat- 
TER 78s convulsed with laughter.) 
PatTER: You ought to see yourself! 
(He picks up the saucepan from the 
ing. table and claps it on Pirrer’s head.) 
valk That’s finished the job! Ha! Ha! 
You are a mess! Funniest object 
I’ve seen for years! 
up.) Prrrer: Take it off! Take it off! (Prr- 
TER pulls at the saucepan, without 
avail.) Help me, Patter, you fool. 
(PATTER sits down on the log, helpless 
Pat- with laughter at Pirrer’s appear- 
ance.) 
PatrerR: What an act! Oh! What an 
ge al F act! 
ward @ Prrrer: Get it off! 
ward @ Parrer: I’m coming. (He gets up and 
ud. the moves to PrrrEeR and grasps the sauce- 
ting, pan handle.) One good tug and — 
of the @ Prrrer: You’re pulling my head off! 
PatTER (Pulling at the saucepan han- 
picks dle): Another good tug and off comes 
me by the saucepan. (He gets it off this 

And time.) 
atches Pirrer: Ow! That hurt! (The music 
| Pat- from the band swells to crescendo.) 
back! Parrer: Hi! Listen ! That’s the end of 

our act. 
) (He Pirrer (Rubbing his head): I should 
OYTTER think so too. 
his left § Parrer: Don’t be a fat-head. I mean 
yut has that’s the end of the act for those 









clowns out there. (He points to the 
ring.) 

Prrrer: I’ve got you. The ones who’ve 
borrowed our clothes. 

Patrer: And taken our place. Come 
on, let’s get into the van. We can 
see from the window. May learn 
something. 

Prrrer: And you can clean me up. 
(They move towards the caravan.) 

Parrer: You need it. 

Prrrer: You did it. 

Patrer: Forget about it, Pitter. I'll 
give you a hand. I want to know 
where these new clowns came from. 
(They go up the steps and as they 
reach the door, a perfect storm of ap- 
plause bursts from the tent. The 
clowns listen in dismay.) 

Pirrer: Whoever they are, they’ve 
made it! 

Patter: We’ll hear what they say. 
Come on inside. Quick. (PiTTER 
and Patrer scuttle into the caravan. 
The band plays an exit chord, as 
FRANK and BoBBy come bouncing 
off, breathless, triumphant. The band 
stops. The audience applauds vocif- 
erously. Shouts of “Pitter,” “Pat- 
ter,” etc. MASsuHETTE follows them on 
stage.) 

MasHettTe: Come back! They’re call- 
ing for you! Take another bow! 
(The boys return to the ring followed 
by Masnerre. Patrer puts his 
head out of the caravan window.) 

Patrer: That’s done it. (More ap- 
plause and clapping.) 

Pirrer (From inside): Get this flour 
off. 

Patrer (Gloomily): All right! Now we 
are finished. (He puts his head in. 

FRANK and Bossy come back to the 


stage. Masnerttre follows wheeling 
their bikes.) 

Masuette: Splendid! Didn’t think 
you had it in you! Here, take these. 
(Bossy and Frank take the bikes and 
put them near the bushes.) Wonder- 
ful show! Excellent performance! 
(The boys come downstage. He wrings 
them by the hand.) Congratulations, 
Pitter! Congratulations, Patter! 
(Prrrer and Patrer look out of the 
window open-mouthed.) You were 
wonderful. Had ’em in fits! Best 
bit of fooling on bikes I’ve seen. 
And you didn’t say a word the whole 
time. Why didn’t you do this kind 
of thing before? If only I’d known 
you could put over stuff like this, 
I’d have doubled your wages. That 
raise is yours! Trouble with you be- 
fore was that you were too full of 
talk. You hadn’t enough action. 
Give ’em slapstick. That’s what 
they want from clowns. Slapstick 
in your first act to-night and bicycle 
stunts in your second. You’ve made 
a name for yourselves. Keep it up, 
my lads, keep it up! (The band be- 
gins to play soft music and the ring- 
master hurries back into the ring.) 

Bossy: Gosh! That was fun! 

Frank: Yeah. But, Bobby, what do 
we do now? 

Bossy: Dunno. Can’t believe that 
ring-master thought we were the real 
thing. 

Frank: He did. No doubt about that. 
Better get out of here before the real 
clowns come along. We’ll be in a 
mess if we don’t look out. 

Bossy: You said it. Get these things 
off. (They hastily get out of the clown 
costumes and take off the hats and 
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false noses, during the following dia- 
logue. They put the clothes they dis- 
card on the table.) 

FRANK: What a time! 

Bossy: Best fun we’ve had! Take it 
easy with that costume. Don’t want 
to do any damage. The ring-master, 
old — what was his name? 

FRANK: Mashette. 

Bossy: Ah—that’s it, Mashette. 
Old Mashette won’t be back for a 
bit. He’s bound to be busy in the 
ring with the horses — I saw them 
getting ready. 

Frank: By then we'll be gone. 

Bossy (Laughing): He'll wonder 
where his marvellous clowns have 
gone. 

Frank: But what about the real 
clowns, Pitter and Patter, he called 
them? (Prrrer and Patrer indulge 
in comic business from the caravan 
window.) 

Bossy: Pitter and Patter have a shock 
coming to them. They don’t knov 
it, but they’re famous. (They ar 
both out of their costumes.) 

Frank: What’ll they do? 

Bossy: What puzzles me is where they 
went. 

Frank: And me. How do you get this 
make-up off? 

Bossy: Rub it off on a towel like I’m 
doing. There’s some cotton wool 
there, too. 

Frank: Hope nobody minds. (They 
both remove their make-up, using the 
mirrors.) 

Bossy: Frank, I’ve got it! 

Frank: Got what? 

Bossy: You remember those two 
geezers we saw go off with their bags’ 

Frank: ’Course I do. 





Bossy: Bet you they were Pitter and 
Patter — on strike or something. 
FRANK: Wonder where they are now. 
PaTTER (Coming down the steps of the 
caravan): They’re here! 

Bossy: Holy smoke! (Zhe boys drop 
the towels and make for their bicycles.) 

PATTER: Here! Wait a minute! Don’t 
go! (Prrrer comes down and joins 
Patrer.) We want a word with you. 
(The boys turn and come to-rards the 
clowns.) 

FraNnK: No good, Bobby, the game’s 
up. 


Bossy: Looks like it. (He turns to 


Patrer.) We didn’t exactly mean 
to take your place. We just had to. 
FRANK: You see, we were fooling about 
with your costumes, when Mr. Ma- 
shette came along and made us go 
into the ring. 
Bossy: We’re very sorry. Hope you 


don’t mind too much. 

Patrer: Mind! Of course we don’t 
mind. We’re glad you did. 

Pirrer: More than glad — we don’t 
know how to thank you. 

Patrer: You’ve done us a real good 
turn. 

Frank: Good turn? 

Patter: Yes, my lads, you’ve shown 
us what was wrong with our act. 

Prrrer: And nobody’s any the wiser. 

Patter: You’ve given us ideas for a 
new turn — “Pitter and Patter, the 
Cycling Clowns.” 

Pirrer: You see, we saw a bit of your 
act. 

Bossy: Did you like it? 

Prrrer: ’Course we liked it. It was a 
“hat”? 

Bossy: We just made it up as we went 
along. 
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Patter: Did you, now? Well, you’re 
clever boys. You nearly brought the 
house down. 

Pirrer: And perhaps you don’t know 
it, but you’ve saved our bacon. 

Frank: How? 

PatTrEeR: Between ourselves, our act 
was no good. We couldn’t get a 
laugh. We were hopping off for 
good. 

Frank: But you came back. 

Pirrer: Couldn’t let the show down. 

Patrer: What did we ses when we got 
back? 

Pirrer: Two schoolboys in our clothes, 
doing our job for us. 

Patrer: And doing it better than we 
did. 

Prrrer: Best thing that could have 
happened. 

Frank: Let’s not say anything about 
it. 

Bossy: Keep it quiet, Patter. Then 
we'll all keep out of trouble. 

Patrer: We'll keep it quiet. Don’t 
worry about that. We’ll try your 
cycling stunt. 

Prrrer: I know where there are a 
couple of bikes. 

Patter: Good! We can think up a few 
extra tricks— make wheels come 
off — 

Prrrer: Let the bikes fall to pieces — 
all sorts of things. 

Patter: That'll do for our second turn. 

Pirrer: What about the first? 

P:trer: Easy! We'll do a slapstick 
act. One with flour and stuff. You 
looked a scream just now with that 
saucepan on your head. 

Pirrer: Did I? 

Patter: You know you did. We'll re- 
peat that. 





Prrrer: Plates and all? 

Patrer: Plates and all, with a few 
other things thrown in. 
Pitrer: And thrown about. 

member, no talk. 

Patter: That’s it. No more cross talk. 

Pitrer: We'll get some practice after 
dinner. 

Patrer: Now, Bobby, and you, Frank, 
we'll have our costumes. We'll put 
them in the van. 

FRANK: Here you are, Patter. (He 
hands them the costumes.) 

Patrer: Thanks, Frank. Take yours, 
Pitter. (Prrrer does so.) We don’t 
want any more youngsters coming 
along and doing us a good turn, do 
we, Bobby? 

Bossy: No. Might be a flop next 
time. (Mr. MASHETTE enters from 
the left.) 

Masuetre: Ah! 


But re- 


Here you are! 


Changed already. Going into the 


town before the next show, I guess. 

Patrer: As a matter of fact Mr. Ma- 
shette, we did think of taking a 
walk. 

Masuette: Be back in good time, Pat- 
ter. The crowd’ll be on their toes 
tonight. 

Prtrer: We won’t be late. 

Masuettre (Noticing Bossy and 
FRANK): Who are these lads, Patter? 

Patter: Friends of ours, Bobby and 
Frank. 

Masuetre: How do you do! Any 
friends of Patter’s are friends of 
mine. 

Bossy: Thank you, Mr. Mashette. 


Masuette: Like the circus, do you? 

Frank: Oh, Mr. Mashette, we love it. 

Patrer: These two lads did Pitter and 
me a valuable service not so long 
ago. 

Pirrer: Helped us no end. 

MasHette: Oh, they did, did they? 
Pleased to hear it. Well, if they 
helped you, they helped me. (He 
turns to the boys.) Come to my circus 
any time you like. Walk in and 
don’t pay. Sit in the best seats. 
Bring your friends. Come and talk 
to the clowns. And if you want a 
job in the circus when you grow up 
— come and see me. 

Bossy: Oh, thank you, Mr. Mashette. 

MasuettTe: Don’t thank me. Thank 
the clowns at the Top of the Bill — 
Pitter and Patter. 

Patrer: Top of the Bill! You don’t 
mean it, Mr. Mashette? 

Masuetre: Of course I do. You're 
Top of the Bill now. Had to put you 
there after your performance this 
afternoon. (Band plays offstage.) 

Masuette: End of the act. Must be 
off. See you later. (He goes out into 
the ring.) 

Bossy: Hurrah! Free seats! 

Patrer: Top of the Bill! Whoopee! 

Pitter (Beginning to cart-wheel): 
Whoopee! (They all four cart-wheel 
and somersault madly around the 
stage, the band trumpets forth tri- 
umphantly from the Big Top, and the 
curtain slowly falls.) 


THE END 
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Whose Birthday Is It? 


by Dorothy F. Thompson 


Characters 
FRANK PARMEN 
ApA, his wife 
Burrs air children 
DavE 
UncLe ANDREW PARMEN 
Aunt DELLA PARMEN 
SetTinG: The Parmen’s living room. 
At Rise: Dave is sprawled in a chair 
at left, reading. A pile of books is on 
the floor beside him. Berry sits on 
the floor at center, also reading. DavE 
bangs his book shut violently. 
Dave: There’s another one down the 
drain! And such a bunch of tripe! 


Betty (Looks up): You mean up the 
brain, don’t you, Dave? Studying 
wouldn’t be bad, if you didn’t have 
to do it all at once. Isn’t this the 
first time you’ve cracked a book for 
this history course? 

Dave (Throws book down on flor): 


Awwwww! Just because you're 
Betty Book-worm! And drag home 
a row of straight ‘‘A’s’’ every semes- 
ter! Creepers! 

Berry (Shrugs shoulders): Can I help 
it, if you’re the sporty type that likes 
to have a good time? If you studied 
as much as I do, you’d get good 
marks, too, 

Dave (Leans down and grabs book away 
from Berry): How gruesome can you 
get? I just wanted a little sympathy 
from my own twin sister — not a 
lecture. 


Berry (Rises and goes after Dave): 
Give me that book! It’s the last one 
I have to read. (Dave holds book 
just out of reach, teasing) Come on! 
Give it to me! (Mrs. PARMEN enters 
right with telegram in her hand.) 

Apa: This ts a surprise! (Notices chil- 
dren) My yoodness! What are you 
two doing? (Berry turns to see her 
mother. Dave drops hand with 
book.) 

Dave: We’re just having a friendly lit- 
tle scuffle. What’s the matter, 
Mother? 

Apa: It’s this telegram from your 
Uncle Andrew. 

Berry: What’s it say? 

Apa (Reads): It says, “Arriving, April 
13th. Will celebrate birthday with 
you. Love, Andrew and Della.”’ 

Berry: April 13th. Why that’s today! 

Dave: Whose birthday is it? 

Apa: I wish I knew! 

Berry: You mean, you don’t know 
whether it’s Uncle Andrew’s or Aunt 
Della’s birthday? 

Apa: I think Della’s birthday comes 
after mine in June. And I thought 
Andrew’s was in August. But I 
must be mistaken. 

Berry: Well, Uncle Andrew is the 
typical absent-minded professor. He 
should, at least, have said my birth- 
day—so we’d know. 

Dave: Don’t be critical of my favorite 
uncle! He’s probably too busy writ- 





ing his books on great Americans to 
bother with little details. (Has idea) 
Say! — Maybe, he can help me with 
these history reports. 

Berry: If you’re really fond of him, 
you should let him have a little va- 
cation. 

Apa: It will be nice to see Andrew and 
Della! (Looks around room) But 
everything is such a mess! And I 
promised I’d have the PTA program 
schedule finished by tomorrow. We 
haven’t even chosen a theme yet. 

Berry: I’ll pick up and dust in here. 

Apa: That will be a help. 

Dave: We ought to have a birthday 
cake. 

Apa: There isn’t time to make one. 
Will you call several bakeries and 
see if you can get one, Dave? 

Dave (Nods): I'll find a super duper 
cake for Uncle Andrew! (Goes right.) 


Berry (Begins picking up books and 
papers): How about presents for 
Uncle Andrew? 

Apa: Let me think. 
billfold, several neckties, and some 
other things for your father’s birth- 


I’d put away a 


day. Some of them would do for 
Uncle Andrew. I’ll get them. (Fol- 
lows Dave at right. As Dave exits 
right, she calls to him) There are a 
few things we’ll need from the gro- 
cery store, too, Dave. Would you 
pick them up, when you go for the 
cake? (She exits right. Berry ar- 
ranges books, papers and magazines 
in order. Goes off right exit for a sec- 
ond and returns with dust cloth. She 
begins dusting tables, etc. Her father 
enters right.) 

Frank: Whew! What an energetic 
household. Dave was zooming down 


the street on his bike and you're 
dusting. 

Berry (Stops and looks up): Oh Dad! 
What are you doing home now? 

Frank: I forgot my brief case, and 
things aren’t so busy at the office 
today. 

Berry: It’s nice you came home. We 
just got a telegram from Uncle An- 
drew. 

Frank: A telegram? What’s the mat- 
ter? 

Berry: Nothing. Uncle Andrew’s com- 
ing today to celebrate his birthday 
with us. 

Frank: His birthday? It’s not today. 

Berry: Are you sure it’s not today? 

Frank: Of course, I am. His birth- 
day’s in August three days before 
mine. 

Berry (Runs to right exit and calls): 
Mother! Come here! Dad’s come 
home! He says — 

Apa (Off right): I'm coming! Just a 
minute! 

Berry (Turns toward father): I hope 
she hasn’t wrapped the presents yet. 

FRANK: What presents? What’s going 
on around here? 

Berry: We thought it was Uncle An- 
drew’s birthday. Mother was wrap- 
ping up some presents for him, and 
Dave was going for the birthday 
cake. 

Frank (Shakes head): I still don’t un- 
derstand. Why did you think it was 
Andrew’s birthday? 

Berty: The telegram said “arriving to 
celebrate birthday with you.” 

Frank: Where’s the telegram? 

Berry: Mother has it. 

Apa (Enters right): Why hello, Frank! 

Frank: Where’s this telegram? 
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What’s all this about a birthday? 

Apa (Takes telegram out of pocket and 
hands it to FranxK): Here it is. It 
came a little while ago. 

Betty (Excited): Dad says it isn’t 
Uncle Andrew’s birthday! 

Apa: It isn’t? 

Frank (After reading telegram): No. 
It must be Della’s. 

Apa: I thought her birthday was in 
June. What a shame! I had half 
the presents wrapped for Uncle An- 
drew. But what will we give Della? 

Berry: We’ll have to change the name 
on the birthday cake. 

Apa: Which bakery was Dave going 
to for the cake? 

Berry (Shakes head): I don’t know. 

Apa: Could you phone and ask, Betty? 
And tell them to take Andrew’s 
name off and put Della’s on. 

Berry: I'll try to get hold of him. 
(She exits right.) 

Frank (Reads telegram and shakes head 
smiling): Good old Andrew — im- 
petuous, and full of fun. I never 
dreamed he’d become a college pro- 
fessor — and author. 

Apa: You never expected that you’d 
become the owner of a machine fac- 
tory, either. 

Frank: No — not in moments of wild 
imagination. (Dreamily) Somehow 
I always thought we’d live on Main 
street in Boonville in the same 
house where my mother took in 
sewing when my father was laid off 
at the plant. 

Apa: But you worked hard. 

Frank: I could choose the kind of work 
I liked! 

Apa: Poor boy makes good. (Looks 

approvingly at husband) Sometimes, 
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when I think of all you’ve done, 
Frank, I feel so proud of you! 
Frank: Thousands of men in this coun- 
try have improved their lot — many 
more than I. Say —aren’t we for- 
getting all about Della’s birthday? 
Apa: Yes, and they’ll soon be here. 
Frank: I'll drive downtown and get 
something for her, if you tell me 
what to get. 
Apa (Thinking): We could get some- 
thing for her spoon collection, and 
some perfume. (Door bell rings off 


right.) 
Berry (Calls off right): I'll see who it 
is... . Oh! Hello Uncle Andrew! 


Happy Birthday, Aunt Della! (AN- 
DREW and DELLA say hello off right.) 
FRANK (Removes coat and hat and lays 
them on chair at right): It’s too late to 
go shopping now. (Apa walks to 
right as ANDREW and DELLA enter 


from right.) 
Apa (Shakes hands with ANDREW and 
hugs Detwa): Hello, Andrew! 


Happy birthday, Della! We’re so 
glad you could come! 

Frank: Well Andrew! 
see you! 

ANDREW: Hello Frank! I’m happy to 
see you’re home! You're looking 
fine! (Berry enters right.) 

Frank (70 Dewia): And happy birth- 
day, Della! 

De.tia: Hello Frank. 
birthday. 

Apa (Surprised): Not your birthday! 

Betty: Then, whose birthday is it? 

Dea (Indicating ANDREW): Andrew 
will tell you. This is all his idea. 

Apa: Don’t keep us in suspense, An- 
drew. Whose birthday is it? Frank 
says it isn’t yours. 


It’s good to 


It isn’t my 





ANDREW: No. It isn’t mine. It’s 
someone who’s a good friend of 
yours. Can’t you remember? 

Betty: Is he coming here, too? 

ANDREW (Smiling): No, I’m afraid he 
won’t be able to make it. But that 
isn’t any reason why we should for- 
get him. We owe him a lot. Frank 
wouldn’t be where he is today with- 
out him. 

FraNK (Puts hand on chin): Hm-mm. 
The mystery deepens. I didn’t think 
I owed anyone anything. 

De.ia (Laughing): Well, leave it to 
Andrew to discover someone you’re 
indebted to. 

AnDREW (Looking around): I miss 
someone’s shining face. Where’s 
Dave? 

Apa: He’s out getting a birthday cake 
for Della. 

Detia: Oh, I’m sorry. 
mean to trouble you. 
Apa (Takes De.ua by arm and leads 
her to sofa): We haven’t had time to 
do very much. Come. Let’s sit down 
and Andrew can explain what this is 
all about. (She, De.ua, and Berry 

sit on sofa.) 

Frank (Pulls chair up left to left of 
sofa): Yes. Here, Andrew. 

ANDREW (Remains standing): I hope 
you’ll forgive my being a little eccen- 
tric. But you’re all the family I have, 
and I wanted to work out an idea 
that’s been brewing in my brain. 
Frank, will you help me bring in some 
packages we left in the hall? 

Frank (Nods): Of course, you can try 
anything you like. We’re glad you 
came even if we don’t understand 
this birthday business. (ANDREW 
and FRANK exit right.) 


We didn’t 


Deua (Jo Apa): When Andy gets an 
idea in his mind, you can’t talk him 
out of it. He’s really enthused over 
this idea and he thought the place to 
begin talking about it was in his own 
family. 

Berry (Leans forward excitedly): We're 
just bursting with curiosity! I can’t 
imagine what it’s all about. (Coaz- 
ing) Come on! Give us a little hint, 
Aunt Della. 

De.ua (Shakes head): I don’t want to 
spoil his show. You wouldn’t want 
me to, either. (Footsteps off right and 
Dave is heard exclaiming loudly 
“Well, Uncle Andrew! How are 
you?’’) 

Apa: I’m glad Dave’s back in time for 
the excitement. 

Dewua (As Dave enters right with cake 
box followed by his father and uncle 
with packages, she rises and goes right 
to greet him): Hello, Dave. How’s 
the star center of Timmon’s High? 

Dave: Hi, Aunt Della. I guess you 
could say I was still in there jump- 
ing. 

De.ia: We were sorry to hear you 
were out looking for a cake. It isn’t 
our birthday. 

Dave (Pulls on right ear): Do my ears 
deceive me? Did I hear you say it’s 
not your birthday? 

De.ia: It’s not my birthday or An- 
drew’s. But it is someone’s birth- 
day. 

Dave (Making face): Well — this cake 
is going to look rather messy, if we 
change the name again. 

Apa (As De ua returns to sofa): Set 
the cake box over on the table, Dave. 
Uncle Andrew is going to explain. 

AnpDREw (Places his packages on floor 
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at right.): Let’s put them on the floor 
here, Frank. (FRANK places his 
packages beside ANDREW’S. ANDREW 
points his finger.) And now will 
everyone, please, take his seat be- 
fore the big show begins! 

FraNK (Pretending to look in his poc- 
kets): I seem to have lost my ticket. 

ANDREW: Quiet, please! There’s a seat 
over there. (Points to chair at left. 
DavE sets box on table off left and sits 
down on the floor beside his father.) I 
believe that education, like charity, 
should begin at home. That’s why 
I came here today. I’d like to start 
a move to remember a man who gave 
to the world more broad principles 
of government than any other man. 
A man— whom we seem to have 
forgotten — yet to whom we owe 
everything here in the United States 
of America. Does anyone know who 
I’m talking about? 

FraNK: You must mean some famous 
American. 

Berry: It couldn’t be Washington or 
Lincoln. Their birthdays come in 
February. 

ANDREW (Picks up large rectangular 
package and hands it to Apa.): Here. 

Apa (Surprised): Why, is this for me? 

ANDREW: I hope it will help you to re- 
member this man as long as you live. 
Don’t open it just yet. Open the 
envelope on the outside and read 
what the card says. 

{pa (Takes out card and reads): The 
great man who was born April 13, 
1743, at one time owned 174 slaves 
and ten thousand acres of land, yet 
he favored the emancipation and 
deportation of slaves. And he be- 
lieved in political equality and uni- 
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versal suffrage. (Puts hand to cheek) 
Now, I should know who that was — 

ANDREW (Hands square package to 
Berry): You won’t be able to use 
this for a few years. 

Berry (Shakes box): What could it be? 
(Opens card and reads) When you 
open this box, you will find a copy of 
something that was used in the home 
of the great American, who risked 
his life and fortune to promote free- 
dom of thought and speech and 
government for and by the people. 

ANDREW (Hands peckage to FRANK): 
This is for you, Frank. 

FRANK (Opens card and reads): Wher- 
ever republican forms of govern- 
ment exist, the name of the man 
whose birthday is today, will be 
respected. He favored economy in 
government and small public debt, 
universal education, local self-gov- 
ernment, and expansion of the 
United States to include Louisiana, 
Florida, Cuba and Canada. 

He influenced the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory from France for 
15 million dollars, so that the United 
States would not be slowed in its 
development by the European coun- 
tries. 

Dave: Why that was Thomas Jeffer- 
son! I was reading about that this 
morning. 

ANDREW (Nods): The prize goes to that 
smart boy sitting on the floor! (He 
hands two packages to Dave.) 

Berry (Surprised): Dave wins a prize 
in history! 

AnpREwW: Yes. This is your prize, 
(Points to one package) and this is 
your gift. Why don’t you read your 
card before you open anything? 








Dave (Opens card and reads): The 
great American, born 210 years ago 
today, was a regular boy, who liked 
to have a good time. His first year 
at the College of William and Mary 
was almost too gay. Then this boy 
saw that if he was going to be some- 
one, he would have to learn, so he 
became an earnest student, many 
times spending fifteen hours a day 
at study. When the time came to 
make great decisions, he was ready 
because he had knowledge. It was 
no accident that he was able to 
write the greatest political paper 
ever written. 

AnpREw: And now that we all know 
the answers go ahead and open your 
packages. 

Apa: This was a novel idea! (Tears 
open package and holds up colored 
print of Monticello) Monticello! Jef- 
ferson’s home . . . it’s lovely! Thank 
you Andrew and Della. 

Berry (Opens box): Oh, look at this! 
(Holds up pewter cream and sugar set 
in colonial style) It’s darling! 

Apa (Takes set to look at it): It’s beauti- 
ful! 

De.ta: We thought Betty might put it 
in her hope chest, someday. 

Dave (Opening prize): Wow! This is 
slick! 

Berry (Goes to see what it is): What is it 
Dave? 

Dave (Holds up bronze plaque with 
Declaration inscribed): A bronze 
plaque with the Declaration of In- 
dependence written on it. I ought 
to be able to memorize it now. 

Berry: You lucky thing! If you 
hadn’t read those history books this 
morning, you wouldn’t have known! 
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Dave (Grins): I guess, I’ll have to do 
more reading. (Tears open second 
package) A book! 

Berry: You can start reading right 
now. The Young Jefferson by Clyde 
Happinger. 

FRANK (Opens his package): Well! 
(Holds up book) Look here! Jeffer- 
son, the Greatest American by AN- 
DREW PARMEN! (Berry and 
Dave rush over to see the book.) 

Apa: What a nice surprise, Andrew! 

Frank: I shall enjoy reading this very 
much, Andrew! And I’m proud to 
think it was written by my own 
brother. 

Berry: We should be giving you the 
gifts, Uncle Andrew — for writing 
the book. 

Dave: Yeah! We haven’t done any- 
thing to deserve these presents. We 
should do something for Uncle An- 
drew. 

Frank (Nods): Of course, we should, 
and we will! 

ANDREW: There is something you can 
do for me — something I’d like very 
much. 

Apa: We'll do it! What is it? 

ANDREW: We remember George Wash- 
ington for his courage in leading us 
through troubled times, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln for his kindness and 
humanity, but we should also re- 
member Thomas Jefferson for his 
great wisdom in forming a govern- 
ment for the people. If each one of 
you would tell this story to someone 
else, the great truths that Jefferson 
made known to the world will be 
better understood. 

Apa: Why, that’s an idea for our PTA 
program — a study of Jefferson! 
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Dave: And I can write my history re- 
port on it! 

Berry: I’ll never forget April 13th 
again! (The Parmens sit motionless 


as a clear voice, off right, reads the 

Declaration of Independence. When 

this is finished, the curtains close.) 
THE END 


Mind Your P’s and Q’s 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

Dr. WEBSTER 

Miss VocaBULARY, @ nurse 

Boy 

GIRL 

Dr. SYLLABLE 

Dr. ALPHABET 

CapTaiIn GRAMMAR 

Can, a boy 

G, a girl 

GIVE, a boy 

Mg, a boy 

AWFUL, a girl 

Dong, a boy 

AIN’T, a boy 

I, a girl 

May, a girl 

Have, a boy 

SETTING: Downstage tn front of a curtain 
depicting the front entrance of a hospi- 
tal. Over the entrance is a big sign 
which reads: Webster Word Hospital. 
Ar Rise: Dr. Wessrer enters left as 

Miss VocaBuLary enters right. As 
they meet at stage center Dr. WEBSTER 
ttps his hat. 

Wessrer: Good morning, Miss Vo- 
cabulary. 
VocABULARY: 
Webster. 
Wesster: Well, are you ready for 

another busy day? 


Good morning, Dr. 
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VocaBuLary: Yes, Dr. Webster, and I 
expect we'll have one. So many 
words are misused every day. 

Wesster: Yes, some of them are ac- 
tually tortured. It’s shameful. 

VocaBuLARY: But Dr. Webster, you 
are the greatest word specialist in the 
world. Can’t you do something? 

WesstErR (Sighs): I don’t know. I can 
cure the words temporarily but 
you’ve seen how it is. We send them 
out of the hospital in good shape but 
the next day they come right back in 
again. People just don’t seem to care 
what they do to words. 

VocaBuLARY: If only we could per- 
suale the children to use words 
properly. 

Wessrter: Ah yes, I’ve been trying to 
do that for many years. Well, I sup- 
pose we’d better get to work. (He 
goes to opening at stage center and 
holds it open for Miss VocaBULARY.) 
Allow me. 

VocaBuLAaRY: Thank you, Doctor. 
(They go through opening, closing it 
after them. A Girt enters left carrying 
a couple of school books. She starts to 
cross right as a Boy, also carrying 
books, enters left and calls.) 

Boy (As he enters): Hey, wait. Can I 
walk to school with you? 





Gir (Stopping and turning): Yes, but 
hurry if you’re comin’. 

Boy (Catching up with her): Gimme 
your books. I’ll carry them. 

Gir (Handing him her books): Did you 
get all your homework? It was 
awful hard. 

Boy: Oh, I done it, but I don’t know if 
it’s right. (There is the sound of a 
siren off.) 

Gir_: Oh, my, ain’t that the ambu- 
lance? 

Boy: Yes. Just between you and /, it 
sounds as though there’s been a big 
accident. Let’s go and see. (They 
run off right. The lights black out for a 
moment. During the blackout, the 
curtain is raised on the emergency 
ward of the Webster Word Hospital. 
As the lights go up, Miss VocaBvu- 
LARY ts helping Dr. WEBSTER on with 
his white coat. The siren is still heard 
off. It dies down.) 

VocaBuLaryY: Doctor, we’re just in 
time. There must have been a bad 
accident. 

Wesster: Yes, I’m afraid so. Perhaps 
a split infinitive or a fractured parti- 
ciple or even worse. (Another stren is 
heard off for a moment. Dr. SYLuLa- 
BLE and Dr. ALPHABET enter upstage 
center.) 

SYLLABLE and ALPHABET: Good morn- 
ing, Dr. Webster. 

Wesster: Good morning, Dr. Syllable 
and Dr. Alphabet. I’m glad you’re 
here. I’ll need my assistants this 
morning. 

SYLLABLE: Yes, we heard the ambu- 
lance and the police car. It sounds 
serious. 

ALPHABET: Captain Grammar will 
probably be bringing the cases in any 
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minute now. Mistreated words, 
slurred syllables and dropped letters. 

Wesster: Yes, yes, and we must be 
prepared. Will you help Dr. Syllable 
and Dr. Alphabet get ready, Miss 
Vocabulary? 

VocaBuLary: Yes, sir. (Miss Vocas- 
ULARY takes coats from hooks on wall 
and helps the doctors put them on. 
CapTAIN GRAMMAR enters center sup- 
porting a little boy who wears a sign 
reading: CaN.) 

GRAMMAR: Good morning, Dr. Web- 
ster. Here’s your first case. 

Wesster: Good morning, Captain 
Grammar. What happened? 

GramMakR: The usual thing, Doctor. A 
boy and girl on their way to school, 
tossing words about carelessly. This 
poor little fellow has no broken bones 
but he has been badly misused. He 
belongs to the Verb family. His 
name is Can. 

WessTerR: Dear me, dear me. 
him sit down. 

GRAMMAR: Yes, sir, and there are 
others to bring in. 

Wesster: Miss Vocabulary will help 
you. (Caprarn GRAMMAR and Miss 
VocaBULARY exit center. Dr. Syi- 
LABLE brings chair and helps Can sit 
down. The doctors stand around him.) 
Now, tell us what happened my boy. 

Can: “Can I walk to school with you?” 

Such usage makes me shiver; 

It makes me feel extremely ill, 
Upsets my heart and liver. 

Can means is it possible? 
Permission calls for may; 

May I walk to school with you? 
Is what one ought to say. 

WesstTER: Yes, yes, a case of mistaken 
identity. Very serious — very try- 
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ing. Just sit quietly and we'll see 

what we can do for you. (Miss 

VocaBULARY brings in a litile girl 
wearing a bandage around her head 
and a sign which has a big G on it. 
The little girl is crying.) 

VocaBULARY: Here’s another one, 
Doctor. The letter G. Poor little 
thing. They dropped her off the 
word “coming,” and she landed on 
her head. 

G (Crying): 

The children always leave me off, 
And why I do not know; 

I think they must be lazy 

To treat a letter so. 

We letters are important, 

Words couldn’t do without us; 

And when the children want to talk, 
They ought to think about us. (She 
cries harder.) 

Wesster: A dropped letter. Dr. 
Alphabet, this is in your field. What 
do you think? 

ALPHABET: I don’t know. She’s in a 
highly nervous state. Being dropped 
would be hard on anyone but in 
addition this feeling of not being 
wanted has given her a complex. 

Wesster: Ah yes, I see what you 
mean. An inferiority complex from 
always being left out. (Caprain 
GRAMMAR enters center with two boys. 
They have their arms around each 
other’s shoulders and their ankles tied 
together as for a three-legged race. One 
wears a sign which reads: Give and 
the other one a sign which reads: Mx. 
Dr. ALPHABET gently leads G left and 
seats her on one of the chairs. Miss 
VocaABULARY exits upstage center.) 

Grammar: Look at these two, Dr. 

Webster. The children have run 
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them together and they can’t get 
apart. (He goes out again.) 

Give and Me (Excitedly): 

Gimme, gimme, gimme, 

Is what the children shout; 

And now we don’t know who we are 
Or what it’s all about! 

WessTerR: Now, now, just relax. 
(Pointing to Give) You are the verb, 
Give, (Pointing to Mr) and you are 
the pronoun, Me. 

Give: If I am Give, 

Me: And I am Me — 

Give and Me (Together) : 

Why do they slur us so? 
It makes it very difficult 
For both of us, you know. 

WessterR: Of course it does. Dr. 
Syllable, you’re an expert on slurred 
words — what is your advice? 

SYLLABLE: We'll have to operate. 

WessTER: You mean cut them apart? 
Perhaps you’re right. 

Give and Me (Ezcitedly): Gimme — 
gimme — gimme. 

SYLLABLE: You see, they can’t be 

expected to remember their names 

until we do. It’s a clear case of loss 
of memory. Amnesia victims from 
overstrain and keing mistreated. 

(He and Dr. Wesster help Give and 

ME onto the table at center. They lie 

down and Dr. SYLLABLE takes a pair 

of scissors from his coat pocket and 
clips the string which ties their ankles.) 


There, it’s all over. Now, sit up, 
please. (The boys sit up on the edge of 
the table facing downstage.) 

WesstTerR (Pointing at one): What’s 
your name? 

Give: Give. 


Wesster (Pointing to the other): And 
what’s your name? 


Me. Me. 

WesstTer: Your operation is a success, 
Dr. Syllable. 

SYLLABLE: Yes, but will it last? If the 
children slur them together again — 

Wesster (Shaking his head): I see 
what you mean. (Caprain GRAM- 
MAR and Miss VocABULARY enter 
with a little girl with a sign which 
reads: AwFruu. She is between them 
and they are almost holding her up. 
She looks tired and worn out and her 
feet drag.) 

VocasutLary: This one is an adjective, 
Dr. Webster. Her name is Awful and 
the children have almost worn her 
out. 

Wesster: Hmm-m. She needs rest. 
Have her sit down. (Miss Vocasu- 
LARY supports AwruL. CAPTAIN 
GRAMMAR quickly gets chair from left 
and they help her into tt.) 


Grammar: She looks awful, Doctor. 
(The little girl screams and points at 
CapTAIN GRAMMAR.) 

AwFut: He’s doing it too. 

Wesster: Yes, yes, I’m surprised at 
you, Captain Grammar. It just goes 
to show how contagious these dis- 


eases are. Even people who know 
better misuse words. And poor 
Awful has certainly been over- 
worked. People say everything is 
awful when they might better say it 
was dreadful or impressive or solemn 
or fearful. 

Awrut (Weakly): 
Homework can be very hard, 
Not awful hard at all; 
Awful fits more serious things, 
Like mountains when they fall; 
I have an adverb cousin, 
His name is Awfully; 


But children still say awful hard, 
They keep on using me. 

Wesster: Yes, yes, it’s a shame. 
You’ll have to rest, and perhaps a 
tonic may help. 

ALPHABET: But if the children keep on 
overworking her, Doctor — 

Wesster: I know—I know, it’s a 
problem. But we’re doing the best 
we can. (A boy on crutches appears in 
doorway. He wears a sign which says: 
Done.) 

VocaBuLarRy: Oh, here’s Done. I'll 
take care of him, Captain Grammar. 
(CapTaIn GRAMMAR ezils as Miss 
VocaBULARY goes to Done and leads 
him in.) This is Done, Dr. Webster. 
The children insist on using him 
without his helper, Have, and poor 
Done is just too weak to stand alone. 

Wesster: Ah, yes, poor fellow. 

Done: 

I am Done but I’m a wreck, 

Because the children use me 

Without a word to prop me up, 

And otherwise abuse me. 

They ought to know that I need 
Have 

To help me get around; 

They shouldn’t say, “I done it,” 

Which has an ugly sound. 

VocaBuLary: Dr. Webster, what do 
you think we can do for him? 

Wesster: There’s only one thing and 
that’s to send for his helper, but the 
trouble is the children will separate 
them again and he’ll still need his 
crutches. 

VocaBuLARY: But it seems such a 
shame to have him crippled this way. 

Wesster: Well, well, we’ll do our best. 
Let him rest for the time being. 
(Miss VocasuLary leads Done to 





chair left and then exits as CAPTAIN 
GRAMMAR enters with a boy who wears 
a sign which says: AIN’T.) 

GRAMMAR: Dr. Webster, I don’t know 
what you will think of my bringing 
this one in here. He’s really not a 
word at all but he’s so worn out that 
I didn’t know what else to do. 

Wesster: It’s all right, Captain. I 
know the poor fellow. He’s a con- 
traction of I’m not, is not and are 
not. The children have squeezed him 
all out of shape. 

Arn’t (70 Wessrer): I’ve been in here 
before, ain’t I? 

GRAMMAR (Shocked): Haven’t I? — 

Wesster: I’m afraid it’s no use trying 
to correct him, Captain. He doesn’t 
even know his right name any more. 

AIN'T: 

I’m not, is not, are not 

All rolled into one; 

It’s a careless way of talking, 
But some children think it’s fun. 
And even Doctor Webster 
Thinks I’m incurable, 

He always diagnoses me 

As: “‘Ain’t — colloquial.” 

ALPHABET: Is it true, Doctor? Have 
you recognized him as a word? 

Wesster: Well, not exactly. Collo- 
quial covers a number of things. It 
means that he’s used more in some 
locations than others. We can’t just 
ignore him. 

ALPHABET: But what sort of treatment 
do you propose, Doctor? 

Wesster: Well, it’s rather difficult. 
He’s a hopeless case and about the 
only thing we can do is give him 
plenty of rest and try to get the 
children to leave him alone. -I’d put 
him in the bed and cover him up. 


GRAMMAR: Yes, sir. (He takes Ain’? to 
cot and covers him with blanket, all 
except his head, and then exits as 
Miss VocaBULARY enters with a girl 
wearing a sign which says: I. She also 
has a number of bandages on her 
arms.) 

VocaBuLarRY: Dr. Webster, this is a 
sad case. She’s been shoved into the 
wrong place so many times that she’s 
all battered up. Her name is I. 

Wesster: I. A very good word. One 
we would have a hard time doing 
without, but (Looking at I) my, my, 
she certainly has been misused. 

: I am just a little word, 
In fact, I’m just a letter; 
The children mix me up with me, 
They really should know better. 
Come with I, they would not say, 
Or, Me am going too; 
But between you and I, they use, 
And I don’t know why they do. 

Wesster: Yes, yes, they make you the 
object when you should be the sub- 
ject. Dear me, dear me. She’s 
pretty well banged up. Miss Vocab- 
ulary, perhaps you could give her 
some fresh bandages. 

VocasBuLary: Yes, Doctor, I’ll take 
care of her, but that’s all we do when- 
ever she comes in. It doesn’t seem to 
do much good. (She leads I to chair 
left upstage.) 

AupHABET: Doctor, the nurse is right. 
These words come in here and we 
cure them, but it’s only temporary. 
They always come back again. 

SYLLABLE: It seems we just don’t get 
anywhere, Doctor. 

Wesster: I know what you mean. Our 
trouble is that we are not getting at 
the cause. Somehow we must make 





the children realize that words are 
important and must not be mis- 
treated. 

Boy and Girt (Off): But we don’t want 
to be in the hospital! There’s noth- 
ing wrong with us. (The doctors 
and Miss VocaBuLary turn and look 
upstage. CapTaIn GRAMMAR enters 
pulling Boy and Girt after him.) 

GRAMMAR: Oh, yes there is something 
the matter with you. Dr. Webster, 
here is the cause of all the trouble 
this morning. These are the children 
who misused all these words. I 
found them outside watching us 
bring the patients in. 

Wesster: Very good, Captain Gram- 
mar. I’m glad you caught them. 
Put them up on the table and we’ll 
take a look at them. 


GRAMMAR: Yes, sir. (He makes Boy 


and Griru sit on table facing down- 
stage.) 


Boy: But we’re not sick. 

Girt: We don’t need to be in here. 
There’s nothing wrong with us. 

Wessrer: Oh, yes, there is. You've 
been mistreating all these words. 
(He gestures toward the Words.) 

Can: Can I walk to school with you? 

G: Hurry if you’re comin’. 

Give and Me: Gimme your books. 

AwFu.: It was awful hard. 

Done: Oh, I done it. 

Arn’? (Pushing head out from covers): 
Ain’t that the ambulance? 

I: Just between you and I. (The Words 
moan.) 

Wesster: Well, children, did you 
recognize that conversation? 

Boy: Yes, that’s what we said when we 
were on our way to school. 

Girt: But we didn’t think we were 
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hurting anybody. (Words groan.) 
Wesster: May I walk to school with 
you? — 
Would make Can feel much better; 
(CAN rises and bows and smiles as a 
little girl wearing a sign which says: 
May, runs in and stands beside him.) 
ALPHABET: Hurry if you’re coming, 
Needs G, that final letter. 
(G rises and bows and smiles.) 
SYLLABLE: Give me your books 
Shows each word at its best; 
(Give and ME rise and smile.) 
Wessrer: It was very hard 
Gives Awful needed rest. 
(AWFUL rises and bows and smiles.) 
VocaButary: Oh, I have done it, 
Done without Have feels abused; 
(A boy wearing a sign which says: 
Have, runs in and Done puts down 
crutches and leans on Have, smiling.) 
Grammar: Isn’t that the ambulance? 
Ain’t never should be used. 
(Arn’t pokes his head up and then 
covers up completely and stays that 
way until the end of play.) 
Wesster: Just between you and me, 
Is the proper thing to say; 
(I rises and smiles and bows toward 
Me. ME smiles back.) 
If I is made the subject, 
You will never go astray. 
(The Words all cheer and smile.) 
Girt: Why, Dr. Webster, all the words 
feel better. 
Wesster: Of course they do. 
Boy: We’re sorry we mistreated them. 
Wesster: So am I, and don’t forget, 
when you use poor grammar, you 
hurt yourselves too. 
ALPHABET: Yes, indeed. As you grow 
older, you will find that people judge 
you by your speech. 





SYLLABLE: And you cannot express 
ideas without the proper words. 

VocaBULARY: Without words you can’t 
read books. 

GRAMMAR: And without books, think 
what you miss. 

WesstTer: Unless you understand the 
proper use of words you can’t learn 
anything. 

Girt: My, I never realized words were 
so important. 

WEBSTER: Well, now we’re getting 
somewhere. 

Boy: From now on, I’m going to try to 
use words properly. 

GirL: So am I. 

Boy: And not only that, we’ll tell all 
the other children. 

GirL: We'll put on a campaign for good 
speech. 


Aut Worps: Hooray, hooray, hooray! 
They’re going to use better speech — 
Doctors, GRAMMAR and VocABULARY: 
Hooray, hooray, hooray, they’ll 
practice what we teach. 
Boy and Giru: 
We'll tell the children everywhere, 
To mind their P’s and Q’s; 
We'll tell them they should think 
about 
The words they want to use. 
(Then bowing to all the others) 
Good grammar is our slogan, 
Choose words with thought and 
care; 
And then pronounce them properly, 
Tell children everywhere! 
(Everyone cheers as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 








The 


Prize Shamrock 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
NoRAH 
MOLLIE 
KATE 
BRIDGET 
DENNIS 
MIKE 
Mayor O’Brien 
Mrs. O’BrIEN 
TERENCE KELLY 
JOHNNIE, his assistant 
Pat SULLIVAN 
Tm REILLY 
TOWNSPEOPLE 

True: St. Patrick’s Day. 

Serrine: A park in a small town in 
Treland. 

At Rise: Noran, Mou, Kare and 
BripGEt are busy decorating the stage 
with white and green paper streamers. 
Dennis and MIKE enter and watch 
them. 

Dennis: Sure an’ you girls are doin’ a 
fine job of fixin’ the park for St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

Norau: An’ if you’ve a mind to, you 
might help us. Here, Mike, can you 
tack this streamer to the table? 
(She hands him green streamer which 
he tacks to a table, downstage center.) 

Mrxe: There you are. I’m tellin’ you, 
there isn’t anything I wouldn’t do in 
honor of St. Patrick. 

MouuiE: Listen to you now, Michael 
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Murphy. Doesn’t everyone in Ire- 
land feel the same way? 

Dennis (Helping Mo.uie with her 
streamers): ’Tis right you are, Mollie. 
That’s why we’re celebrating St. 
Patrick’s Day here today. 

Kate: And ’twas a fine idea Mayor 
O’Brien had to hold a contest for a 
prize shamrock. 

Brivcet: The prize shamrock — my, 
but it will have to be a fine shamrock 
indeed to win a prize here on &t. 
Patrick’s Day. 

Norau: Terence Kelly says he’ll win 
for sure. 

Mo.t.tie (Scornfully): Oh, that lad. A 
“scientific shamrock’ he says he’s 
growin’ —as if a beautiful green 
shamrock could grow from those 
queer mixtures in his bottles and 
test tubes. 

Kate: I’ve heard tell of stranger 
things. Mind you, now, I’m not 
sayin’ Terence Kelly will win the 
prize. But I say he’s a smart one. 

Mouure: Do you, now? And what 
about Pat Sullivan who says he’s 
talkin’ with the wee folk to find out 
how to grow a prize shamrock? 

Brivcet: A fig for him. The fairies 
will trick him, wait and see. The 
leprechauns are smarter than the 
likes of Pat Sullivan. 

Mike: Aye, I’ve heard tales of what 
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they can do. My grandfather once 
caught a leprechaun — or so he tells 
the tale. There was this wee man 
promising my grandfather a whole 
crock of gold. Sure and Grand- 
father was pleased at the idea. So 
he let the leprechaun lead him down 
over by the Wicklow hills, talkin’ 
all the while as nice as could be. 
Then that crafty wee man offered 
Grandfather a pinch of snuff — and 
Grandfather, thinkin’ of the crock 
of gold, took some. 

Norau (Laughing): And then your 
grandfather sneezed, and the lepre- 
chaun ran away. I’ve heard tell of 
leprechaun’s tricks. 

Mrxe: That’s what happened. 

Bripeet (Laughing): The leprechauns 
are clever all right. 

Mo.uze: And not even an Irishman 
can know what they’re up to. 

Dennis: What about young Tim 
Reilly. Seems to me I heard he 
might enter a shamrock. 

Norau: Tim’s good at growin’ things, 
he is. 

Kare: Aye, and Tim doesn’t boast of 
bottles and magic, but he knows 
what he’s about. (Mayor O’Brien 
and Mrs. O’BrIEN enter.) 

Mayor: Ah, a good mornin’ it is, with 
the sun as golden as the buttercups 
at Ballybree. 

Mrs. O’Brien (Looking around, 
pleased): And a fine Irish setting we 
have for our shamrock contest. 

Norau: We're all ready for the judgin’, 
Mayor O’Brien. 

Mayor: Are you now? That’s good, 
for here comes the crowd. (Towns- 
people enter. With them are TERENCE 
Ketty, his assistant JoHNNy, and 
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Pat SULLIVAN. TERENCE and Pat 
carry boxes wrapped in green paper. 
The crowd gathers around them trying 
to see what's inside, but the Mayor 
stops them.) Here now, the rules 
are no one’s to see the shamrocks 
until we start the judgin’. All of 
you will have your chance then, so 
stand back. (The crowd stands back, 
Mayor and Mrs. O’BrIEN go to 
table.) 

JOHNNIE: It won’t be much of a con- 
test, I can tell you. I know Kelly’s 
shamrock will win by a mile. 

Pat: Oh, you do, now? Well, I’d be 
savin’ my knowin’ until after the 
contest if I were you. 

Brivcet (Teasing): The leprechaun 
told you who would win, did he, Pat 
Sullivan? 

Pat: I’m not sayin’ he did — and I’m 
not sayin’ he didn’t. 

JOHNNIE: What good are leprechauns? 
Kelly knows about all kinds of sci- 
entific things — chemicals and such. 
And I helped him. 

Mayor: Here now, all of us will decide. 
Are we ready? 

Mrs. O’Brien (Looking over crowd): I 
thought Tim Reilly would be comin’ 
to enter a shamrock but I don’t see 
him. 

Kare: Tim’s been havin’ trouble with 
his cows—maybe that’s what’s 
keepin’ him. 

TereNcE: And maybe Tim Reilly 
won’t be enterin’ a shamrock plant 
at all. I say we should begin. 

Mayor: Hmm. Well, yes, I guess 
you’re right. But mind me now, 
we'll have this contest fair and 
square, and no fightin’. Who will be 
first? 


Pat: Oh, let’s see Kelly’s shamrock and 
get it out of the way. 

Mayor: Terence Kelly, will you be 
first? 

JouNNIE: And the last too. You won’t 
need to look at another shamrock 
after you see Kelly’s. (The crowd 
laughs.) 

Mayor: Be still, all of you. Let’s see 
the shamrock. (TERENCE and JOHN- 
NIE advance to table, put down plant. 
They sing to the tune of ““MacNama- 
ra’s Band,’’ dividing the song between 
them. Note: since this song and 
Pat’s song may be difficult to sing if 
done too quickly, the actors might 
speak their lines to music or sing more 
slowly than the usual tempo.) 

TERENCE: My name is Terence Kelly, 
I’m a scientist of note. 

JOHNNIE (Proudly): And when he 
shows his shamrock, sure and he will 
get the vote. 


TERENCE: Scenery, greenery, I pro- 
duce 
By a formula all my own. 

JOHNNIE: A credit to all Ireland is the 


shamrock Kelly’s grown. (After 
they finish singing, Mayor O’Brien 
unwraps plant and holds it up. It is 
blue.) 

Mou. (Laughing): Kelly’s shamrock 
— ho, ho —a blue shamrock! 

Norau: A blue shamrock. That’s no 
credit to Ireland. 

TERENCE: Blue? Let me see! (He 
looks and then covers his eyes.) How 
could this happen? (Suddenly he 
looks at Jounntge.) Johnnie Finne- 
gan, did you water my shamrock 
with the special bottle I told you 
about this morning? 

JoHNNIE: That I did, Terence Kelly. 


The one on the top shelf in your 
laboratory. 

TERENCE (Groans): Oh, no. This 
can’t happen to me — not to Ter- 
ence Kelly. That was ink — blue 
ink. (Advancing to JoHNNIE) I told 
you the bottle on the shelf by the 
window. 

JOHNNIE (Backing away): 
sorry — I thought — 

TeRENCE: You thought — (Sputters 
and starts chasing him. The two run 
in and out and then run off the stage 
while the crowd laughs.) 

Mayor: All right now, be still. We 
have another plant to look at. Pat 
Sullivan, let’s have your shamrock. 
(Pat places his plant on table, sings 
to the tune of “The Irish Washer- 
woman.” 

Pat: "T'was the leprechauns told me, 

and sure they are clever, 
My magical shamrocks will stay 
green forever. 
But tell what they’ve taught me? 
Oh, that I will never! 
For leprechaun’s secrets must al- 
ways be kept. 
(When Pat is through singing, some 
of the girls start to dance around him 
to the same music. At the end of the 
dance, Mayor O’BrRIEN uncovers the 
shamrock. It is pink.) 

Dennis (Laughing): A pink shamrock! 
The wee folk tricked you, Pat, my 
boy. 

Mrxe: Be careful they don’t put some 
snuff up your aose when you’re not 
lookin’. 

Pat (Blustering and bending over his 
plant): I can’t believe it. This 
couldn’t be my shamrock. I looked 
at it right before I left home and it 
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was green then. A pink shamrock! 
’Tis tricked I’ve been. (He sneezes.) 
And I[’ll catch that little fellow, I 
will. (He sneezes again.) 

Mouure (Laughing and pointing) 
There he is, Pat—there’s your 
leprechaun. See his wee red cap? 

Pat (Sneezing): Where? Oh, I’ll find 
him. 

NoraH: And if you find him, then 
what? He'll wither your corn, 
maybe set your house on fire. (PaT 
exits sneezing while all laugh.) 

Mayor: Hmm — it’s not much of a 
prize contest we’re havin’. Who 
would think it was so hard to grow a 
nice green shamrock in Ireland? 
(Trim REILLY enters carrying a 
wrapped box.) 

Tm: Ah, Mayor, but it’s not hard at 
all. You just have to know the real 
secret of shamrock growin’. 

Mrs. O’Brien: I thought you would 
enter a shamrock, Tim Reilly. 

Tim: I’m sorry to be keepin’ you, but I 
had to stay with my cow. 

Mayor: And now you say you know 
the true secret of shamrock growin’, 
Tim? 

Dennis: Be careful, Tim. Terence 
Kelly and Pat Sullivan had secrets. 

Tim (Smiling): That I know. I met 
Pat Sullivan sneezing his poor head 
off — and saw Terence Kelly chas- 
ing that poor Johnny over the hills. 

Mrs. O’Brren: And what is your 
secret, Tim Reilly? 

Tm (Softly and slowly): I grew my 
shamrock under blue Irish skies — 


blue as the waters of the sea that 
edge the Kerry hills, and blue as the 
eyes of a sweet Irish colleen. I 
watched it under the Irish sun — 
the same sun that makes the cow- 
bells and the buttercups in the 
meadows grow sweet and lovely in 
the spring. I let my shamrock dance 
with the soft breezes that swept 
through from the kedge — (Proudly) 
and my shamrock grew as only an 
Irish shamrock can. 

Mrs. O’BrRIEN (Softly): A fine way to 
grow a shamrock. 

Mayor: And now, let’s have a look at 
your shamrock. (He tears off paper, 
displays a green plant.) 

BrivGet (Looking at it admiringly): 
Sure an’ it is a true Irish shamrock. 

Nora: It would please St. Patrick 
himself to look at it. 

Mixe: There’s the prize-winner! 

Dennis: What about it, everybody? 
Does Tim win the prize? (Chorus of 
“Yes.’’) 

Mayor: Well, then, if we’re all agreed 
—to Tim Reilly goes the prize for 
growin’ the best Irish shamrock. 
(He picks up a big green medal in the 
shape of a shamrock.) Mrs. O’Brien, 
will you pin it on Tim? 

Mrs. O’Brien: It’s an honor. (She 
does so, Tim smiles and all cheer.) 

Au: Three cheers for Tim Reilly. 

Mayor: Three cheers for St. Patrick. 

Tm: And three cheers for [reland — 
the greenest country in the whole 
wide world! 

THE END 





The Magic Well 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 
Fat WoMAN 
MISER 
KING 
CouURTIERS 
Wiser Man 
CHILD 
GIRLS 
BaLLet DANCERS 
MUSICIAN 


ELF 
ELLEN 
Tommy 
ELsa 
Hans 
RICHARD 
JON 
Rita 


CaRLOS 

SerrinG: A roadside. 

At Rise: The Eur is standing beside the 
wishing well talking to Tommy and 
ELLEN. ELLEN is carrying a doll and 
Tommy a hammer. 

ELuEN (Jo ExF): This must be a very 


curious kind of well. 

Tommy (Tapping it with his hammer): 
It looks pretty old. If it needs fixing, 
maybe I could do it. 

Eur (Quickly): Oh, no, don’t touch it. 
As I told you before, it’s a Wishing 
Well and it works just once a year — 
tonight on Magic Eve. Take a leaf 
from that tree. Say a wish over it. 
Throw it into the Well and there you 
are. Sometime in the future your 
wish will come true. 

ELLEN: But you said we must only 
wish for something that we think 
will make us happy. 

Tommy: Yes, how do we know what 
will make us happy when we're 
grown up? That’s a long way off. 

ELLEN: Something that seems good 
now might be pretty silly, then. 


Eur: Oh, there’s a secret to making the 
right kind of wish. If you catch on 
to the secret . . . your wish will be 
pretty sure to make you happy. 

Tommy: But how will we find out the 
secret? How do other people know 
what to wish? 

Er: That’s the trouble. Lots of times 
people don’t know the right wish to 
bring them happiness and then 
they’re never satisfied. 

ELLEN: I wish we could hear other 
people wish before we did ours. It 
might give us some ideas. 

Tommy: Yes, then maybe we wouldn’t 
make a mistake. 

Eur: I'll tell you what I’ll do. You’re 
pretty smart children. Why don’t 
you hide behind this tree and listen 
to the next people who come along? 
You might catch on to the secret of 
making the right kind of wish. Any- 
way you can see how silly not to be. 
Run, hide! There’s somebody 
coming. (He pushes them behind tree 
as Hans, an older boy, comes along 
with Exsa, who is eating a cream puff 
or similar goody. The Eur comes up 
to the newcomers.) 

Eur: It’s Magic Eve, good folk. Stop 
at our Wishing Well and throw in 
some wishes for the future. 

Hans (Laughing): Sounds like a good 
idea, my friend. How do we do it? 

Eur (Handing them each a leaf): Think 
hard of what will bring you happi- 





ness in the future. Wish on the leaf. 
Then throw the leaf into the well. 
Because it’s Magic Eve your wishes 
will come true. 

Hans: Go first, Elsa. 
wish? 

Exsa (Eating her cake as she steps up to 
well): I know exactly what I want. 
Lots and lots of cream cakes to eat 
every single day. That is my wish. 
(She throws the leaf into the well and 
steps to one side.) 

Hans (Stepping up): It’s easy for me 
to wish, too. Look, Elf, (Turning 
out his pockets) not a cent in my 
pockets ... not even to buy a 
cream cake for myself. (Slowly) I 


What do you 


wish for money — lots of money — 
so much money that I never can 
count it all. (He throws the leaf into 
the well.) 

Eur: All right. Now just go ahead and 


wait twenty years or so. Your 
wishes will come true. 

Hans (Laughing as he and Esa go out): 
See that they do, Elf. Lots of good 
things to eat for Elsa and plenty of 
money for me. Don’t forget. (They 
go off.) 

Eur (7'o children as they look around 
tree): They don’t really believe it will 
happen but it will. (Looking around) 
Here comes someone else. Hide! 
(The children duck down as Jon and 
RicHarp enter. JON is carrying a 
great load of books. He is slight and 
studious looking. RicHaRD is big and 
blustering. They are quarreling.) 

Jon: I tell you, I don’t want to go with 
you, Richard. Let me alone. I 
just want peace and quiet to read my 
books. 

Ricuarp (Pulling at Jon): Don’t be 


stupid. If you do what I tell you we 
can get others to follow us and we 
will have the biggest and best gang 
in the place. We'll be the leaders. 

Jon (Pulling away): But I don’t want 
to be the leader of a gang. I just 
want to read my books. 

RicwarpD (Pushing Jon aside angrily): 
Stupid — sissy — idiot! 

Er (Stepping forward): Pardon me. 
You both seem to want certain 
things rather badly. Why don’t you 
do a little wishing for the future? 
This is Magic Eve and here is the 
Wishing Well. Take a leaf and wish. 

Ricuarp (Gruffly): Hmph! I’ve heard 
of it. Probably a lot of foolishness. 
Oh, well, I’ll try it. Come, Elf, give 
me the leaf and * 2 quick about it. 
(He takes the leaf and speaks over it.) 
I wish everybody to obey my com- 
mands at once. (Throws in the leaf) 
Now, see that I get my wish, Elf 
. . . if it isn’t all a piece of rubbish. 
(He exits.) 

Jon (Coming forward timidly): I just 
want to know everything that’s in 
books, sir. 

Eur (Curiously): What will you do with 
all that knowledge? 

Jon: Do I have to do anything with it? 
I'll be happy just to know about. 
everything. 

Eur: A kind of walking encyclopedia, 
eh? Well, go ahead and wish. Much 
good may it do you. (The boy mut- 
ters over the leaf and then leaves, read- 
ing as he goes out. The children peek 
out from behind tree.) You see, there 
are all kinds of wishes aren’t there? 
Have you thought up any good ones 
for yourselves, yet? Wait a minute 
. . . here comes someone else. (The 





children hide as Rita and CaRLos 
enter. CaRLos is playing a mouth 
organ and Rita is dancing to the tune. 
They dance and play right up to the 
Er.) 

Rita: Who are you, funny little man? 

Car.os: Silly, don’t you know? We’re 
lucky to see him. He’s the Elf of the 
Wishing Well. You can see him only 
on Magic Eve. Then you can make a 
wish for the future . . . throw it into 
his Well and he makes it come true. 

Extr (Bowing): That’s right. Make a 
wish for your future happiness, 
young sir and little dancing lady. 
Wish on these leaves and let the 
Well do the rest. 

Rita (Pirouetting and taking leaf): Oh, 
what fun, Elf! I know exactly what 
I want. (Holding leaf high) I wish 


that I may be able to dance so well 
that everyone will be happy who sees 


my dancing. 

CarLos: Bravo, Rita, that is a good 
wish and I have one to go with it. 
(Looking at leaf and_ speaking 
earnestly) I wish that someday I may 
be able to play such wonderful 
music that it will bring joy to the 
hearts of all who hear it. (He blows 
the leaf into the well) Come, Rita, let’s 
start practicing for that great day, 
now. (He starts playing a gay litile 
tune and Rita taps in time as they go 
off.) 

Eur (Beckoning to children): You can 
come out now. I don’t see anyone 
else coming. Are you ready to wish 
for yourselves? You must have 
heard enough to give you some ideas. 

Tommy (Coming out with ELLEN): We 
heard all right. But most of them 
didn’t act as if it were important. 


ELLEN: Wishing for something to make 
you happy in the future is import- 
ant. I wish I could see how their 
wishes turned out. 

Tommy: So do I. 

Eur: Because it’s Magic Eve, maybe 
I can do something about that. If 
you'll keep very quiet I’ll say some 
magic words and you can see these 
same people in the future after their 
wishes have come true. 

ELLEN: Oh, how wonderful! 

Tommy: I'd like that. 

Eur: Well, just watch quietly, then. 
There were six who wished, weren’t 
there? Let’s see if you can recognize 
them. (Makes a sweeping motion 
with his hands) Aldebaran, Alde- 
baray. Let us look forward many a 
day. (At once the stage grows dark. 
Then the opening up stage is spot- 
lighted. An immensely fat woman is 
eating greedily at a table.) 

Tommy (T7'o ELLEN who is watching with 
him down front): I bet that’s the girl 
who liked cream cakes and wished 
for things to eat. 

Eur: Hush, she’s going to speak 

Fat Woman: More. . . Bring me 
more. { never get enough to eat. 
Everything tastes alike. I am sick of 
the same three meals a day. Break- 
fast—lunch—dinner. Why doesn’t 
some one invent a new meal. . .4 
dozen new ones! Bring me more to 
eat. I am still hungry. (Light dims 
as music plays in background. Then 
lights go up again showing an old 
miser sitting at the same table, count- 
ing his gold.) 

ELLEN (Excitedly): That’s the boy who 
wanted money! 

Eur: Listen! 











Miser (Counting money):1...2... 
3...43..ah, where is that other 
piece of gold? There it is. See... 
lovely gold, beautiful gold! How can 
I add to my precious gold? Beauti- 
ful gold, I will keep you locked up 
where no one can see you but my- 
self. (He begins slowly counting 
again as the light slowly dims and the 
music comes up loud. Music fades 
and light is spotted on KiNG seated 
with a CourRTIER standing on each 
side. Table is gone.) 

Kine (Jo Courtiers): How many 
prisoners do we have now? 

ist CourTiER: One hundred, Sire, of 
the most noble blood. 

2np CourTIER: More are put in jail 
every day, Your Majesty. They say 
they would rather lose their heads 
than obey your orders to spy on 
their friends. 

Kine: Then execute them at once. 

lst CourtrerR (Anziously): But Sire, 
if you keep on executing people, 
there will be no one left to obey you. 

2v>D CourTiER: The people are 
already muttering against your or- 
ders, O King. I fear there will be an 
uprising. 

kinG: Do what I say. Execute every- 
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reak- body who will not obey my will. I 
yesn’t will not stop till I have conquered 

8 the whole world even though I stand 
ore to alone. (Light dims. Music comes up 
| dims then fades when light comes up again. 
Then The place is empty.) 
nm old @lommy (Slowly): He was the boy who 
count- wanted power. He got it but he 





looks pretty unhappy. 
must hate him. 
ELLEN: Oh, do you remember the boy 
with the books? Look, there he is 


Everybody 














now. (The WisE MAN enéers, carry- 
ing many books. He sits down and 
puts his pile of books beside him. He 
is reading as a CHILD enters with a 
flower.) 

CuriLp: See this flower, Wise Man. 
Isn’t it beautiful? 

WisE Man (Impatiently): Yes, yes, 
but do not bother me, child. Do you 
not see that I have much to read? 

CuriLp: But its perfume is so sweet. 
Here, smell it. 

Wise Man (Pushing Carp away): No, 
no. Run away, child. I have much 
more important things to do than 
look at flowers. Go. (The CuiLp 
runs out and two GIRLs enter.) 

ist Giri: The day is so lovely, Wise 
Man. Come with us and watch us 
dance and play. 

Wise Man (Sadly): I have no time for 
play. All these many years I have 
read and read and yet I fear my life 
will not be long enough to finish all 
the books. 

2np Grr: But life is passing you by 
while you read your books, old man. 
Come. We will show you the beauti- 
ful world. 

Wise Man: I cannot. Leave me to my 
books. I must finish them before it 
is too late. Go and enjoy your- 
selves. (They exit and he goes on 
reading as the spot dims and the 
music comes up. It changes into 
dance time and the spot now shows a 
ballet group dancing in. At the end of 
their dance a solo dancer comes on, 
and the rest form a background. They 
applaud as she finishes.) 

ELLEN: That’s Rita, the little girl who 
danced. Isn’t she lovely. Hear how 

they applaud. 


Tommy: She looks happy, too. I bet 
everybody likes her. 

Eur: Look, here comes the boy who 
played the mouth organ. See what 
you think of him now. (As the 
dancers move to one side CARLOS 
enters. He is playing a violin or pre- 
tending to play it as the real music is 
played off-stage. Everyone is spell- 
bound. As he finishes even TomMMy 
and ELLEN join the applause. Then 
the spotlight fades to soft music. 
Music ceases and stage lights go up on 
an empty stage except for Tommy, 
ELLEN and the Exr.) 

ELLEN: Oh, that was wonderful! Do 
you know something? Carlos and 


Rita were the only two who got their 
wishes who looked really happy. 
Eur: That’s because only those who 
give happiness ever really find hap- 
piness for themselves. Do you know 


what to wish for now? 
Tommy (Slowly): Yes, I think I do. I 
want to make things with my hands 


— lots of things. I’ll keep on learn- 
ing as I grow older, for L want to be 
a builder. I want to be a good 
builder, so that other people will 
want to cross my bridges or use my 
roads or live in my houses. Then 
they will be happy. 

ELLEN: I know how to wish, too. | 
want to take care of people as I take 
care of my doll or my kitty. If 
they’re sick, I’ll make them well. If 
they’re sad I’ll make them laugh. 
But [’ll love them most of all. Will 
that do, Elf? 

Eur: Indeed it will. You two have 
really learned the secret of right 
wishing. Come, take your leaves and 
make your wishes for the future. On 
Magic Eve much is possible. I will 
see that your wishes come true. | 
know that they will bring you 
happiness. (Each takes a leaf and is 
holding it over the Wishing Well say- 
ing his wish as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
















































































Characters 
JOSIE 
Ruta 
ALICE 
HERMAN 
Syp 
Tony 
CECELIA 
OTHER CHILDREN 

SETTING: School recreation room. 

Ar Rise: The stage is empty, but a drum 
is beating in the distance. Tony, off- 
stage, calls. 

Tony: Forward, march! (Enter from 
left Tony, leading, in single file, 
Josigz, Ruts, AuicE, and Syp with 
HERMAN bringing up the rear and 
beating a drum. They march to center 
of stage.) Halt! (Line stops) Left 
face! (Children face the audience. 
All except Tony are wearing “‘glasses’’ 
made of frames cut from different 
colored paper. ‘Tony steps out in front 
of line.) I see you all have something 
wrong with your eyes— (The five 
children in the row shout.) 

CHILDREN: No! Eyes right! 

Tony: But you are all wearing glasses! 
Surely — 

CHILDREN: No! Eyes right! (Herr- 
# MAN beats his drum emphatically.) 
syp (Stepping forward, respectfully): 

You see, Captain, if we were not 

wearing glasses, our eyes would be 


wrong, but our sight with glasses is 
right. 
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CuILDREN: Yes! Eyes right! (Roll of 
drum.) 

Tony: Well, I’m glad to hear that. I 
was afraid you couldn’t see well 
enough to be in this parade we are 
giving next week. How did you 
know you needed glasses, Syd? 

Syp: That was easy! I couldn’t see 
the blackboard in class. I was al- 
ways scowling or squinting at it. 
The teacher told the school nurse, 
the school nurse told Mom and 
Mom took me to the oculist! I love 
my glasses. 

Josie: I love mine, too. Why, Tony, 
I didn’t know there were little stars 
in the sky until I got my glasses! I 
could see only the big ones! And 
what headaches I used to have! 

Rutu: Me, too. And my eyes would 
get all red and watery and itch. I 
had to have drops put in them. I 
used to hold my book an inch from 
my eyes, like this— (Pretends to 
hold a book about four inches from her 
nose) 

Auice: I held my book too far away 
from my eyes! They found I needed 
glasses when I was four years old. 
I used to stumble up steps and trip 
over toys. Mother has kept my 
first glasses — they look as if they 
were made for a doll! I wouldn’t be 
without my glasses for a moment. I 
have two pairs in case I break one. 

HERMAN (Beating his drum gently): 


Hear ye how I came to wear glasses! 
It’s funny. 

Tony: Then let’s sit down. Break 
ranks! At ease! (The children all sit 
down informally.) Now, Herman. 

Herman: Well, one day I went out to 
the kitchen to watch Mother baking 
ham — boy, did it smell good! Then 
I noticed something awful was the 
matter with the ham. I ran back to 
Daddy and told him what I had 
seen. He was angry with me. He 
said I was a naughty boy to make 
up such lies and he would spank me 
for it. So I told him to go and see 
for himself what I had seen — flies 
crawling all over the ham! Daddy 
went to the kitchen and came back 
laughing. The flies were cloves 


Mother had stuck in the ham to 
flavor it — and I got glasses instead 
of a spanking! (Children laugh.) 


Tony: My eyes have been tested and I 
can read that silly letter chart all 
right. I— 

CHILDREN: We can’t! Only with our 
glasses! 

Tony: I suppose so. Well, I must say 
your glasses are becoming! Do you 
break them often? 

Syp: You have to be careful, of course. 
Take them off if you are getting into 
a rough game. I carry my case with 
me — (Takes case out of his pocket 
and shows it to Tony. Other children 
nod.) I put my glasses in that when 
I go swimming or play football and 
at night. 

Josre: And when you clean glasses you 
have to be awfully careful. I use 
soft paper tissues so I don’t scratch 
the lenses, sometimes a little soap 
and water. 


Auice: Always place your glasses on 
their frames with the glass up, Tony, 
so you won’t scratch the lenses on a 
table or desk. 

Tony: Only I don’t wear glasses! 

Auice (Giggling): Silly me! I forgot. 
Well, remember about it when you 
are using sun glasses! 

Ruta: The most important thing 
about glasses, I think, is to keep 
them straight. They get crooked so 
easily! 

Syp: I have mine checked every few 
weeks at the store where we buy 
them. There’s no charge for it. 

Ruta, Josrz, Herman: So do I. 

Ruts: And I see the oculist once a 
year in case my eyes have changed. 
The oculist says that crooked or 
wrong glasses are worse than no 
glasses! (Others nod agreement.) 

Tony (Jumping up with excitement): 
Gee! I never knew there was s0 
much to know about glasses! Why, 
you could form a club. You could 
call it the — 

Joste (Interrupting): That’s old stuff, 
Tony. I’ve belonged to three clubs 
— one was called the Goggles Gang, 
one the Wise Eyes and one the Sec- 
ond Sighters, but it was no different 
from any other club. Glasses are so 
common there was nothing to make 
a fuss over. We were just like every 
one else — in fact, we see a lot better 
than lots of people going around 
without glasses! 

HerMaN: That’s the reason all our 
eyes are tested in school. 

Tony: Sure. They test for military 
service, too. 

Herman: And for lots of civilian jobs, 
too. Take driving, for instance — 
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suppose the bus, train and plane 
drivers couldn’t judge distance or 









































































































































































2 signals! Wow! 
Ruts: Then there is needlework, 
proofreading, fine jewelry work — 
ot. my goodness, you have to have good 
ou sight for hundreds of jobs! Did you 
know, Tony, that there are ways that 
ng you can strain and hurt your eyes — 
ep even those with normal vision like 
$0 yours? (Tony sits down beside her.) 

Tony: Sure, explosions, burns — 
few Ruta: No, not just injuries. You tell 
uy him, Syd, you wrote a paper about 

it for class. 

Syp (Getting up and stretching, then in 
ea lively tone): All right! Let’s each 
ved. tell Tony one way to protect his 
| or sight. I'll start. Have a good light 
no when you read or write. It can 

come from the left or right side, but 
ent): not facing you. Ruth? 
s so @ Ruts: Don’t have glaring lights or 
Why, highly polished surfaces that reflect 
sould shine in your eyes. Dull paint and 
soft colors are best. That is one 
stuff, reason operating rooms in hospitals 
clubs are no longer white. 
Jang, § Atice: And don’t read with the sun 
» Sec- shining on your book! 
ferent § Josip: Or sit on the beach in the glar- 
are SO ing sun and reflection from the sky 
make and water — you'll be sorry if you 
avery do! Wear dark glasses and keep in 
better the shade if you can. Never stare at 
sround the sun without dark glasses. 

Tony: That goes for skiing on a sunny 

all our day, too—wear dark glasses. I 
learned that the hard way. 
nilitary § SYD: You bet! 

Herman: Don’t use your eyes con- 
yn jobs, = stantly at close work — like read- 
ance—§ ing. Stop and rest. If they feel 











tired, bathe your eyes in cool water 
or place wet cotton pads over them 
for a while. 

Auice: Don’t fuss with a cinder in 
your eye. If tears don’t wash it out, 
see the school 1urse, a doctor, or an 
oculist. 

Syp: Well, I guess that does it. 

Tony (Triumphanily): Oh, no! I can 
add something and it’s a ‘do’ not a 
‘don’t’ like all your warnings! 

Syp (Skeptically): O.K. — what? 

Tony: Do see an oculist if you notice 
anyth‘ag wrong with. your eyes! 

Auice: Absolutely! I guess we took 
that for granted. And don’t delay— 
just to add another ‘don’t’! 

Syp: Anything else you want to know 
about eyes, Tony? 

Tony (Getting up): To tell the truth 
I’ve learned a lot, but we haven’t 
gotten anywhere with our drill for 
next week’s parade! All because I 
noticed you all had something 
wrong with your eyes — (Catches 
himself) I mean — (Children jump 
up. Tony’s last words are drowned 
out by protests and loud denials. 
Herman beats frantically on his 
drum.) 

Syp (Almost angrily): No, no — our 
eyes are right! 

Tony (Loudly): Sorry! Hi— come on, 
let’s march. Sure—eyes right! 
Here come the others. (A group of 
children, one or two wearing “glasses,” 
come in.) Everyone here? Good. 
(They fall in in single file across the 
stage) Forward march! (Tony falls 
in at head of line, HERMAN, at rear beat- 
ing the drum. They march twice around 
the stage. Tony steps aside and cries.) 
Halt! (Line stops center stage.) At 


ease. That was pretty good. Any- 
one any suggestions? Wait — who’s 
this? 

CecetiA (Running in, wearing paper 
“glasses.”’ Skips gaily around the 
line, singing.): I can see! I can see! 
I can see! Oh, my wonderful new 
glasses. Aren’t they pretty? 

Aut: Yes, lovely, very pretty, just 
right! 

Tony: Cecelia, you can head the line 
now, you won’t stumble anymore. 
(Cecetia proudly takes her place at 


the head of the line. Herman rolls his 
drum.) Attention! Forward — 
march! As you go, eyes — right! 
(Children march left off stage. As 
each one reaches the exit, he turns head 
right toward audience and shouts.) 
Eyes — right! (Herman strikes his 
drum. He is the last to leave the stage 
and as he reaches the exit, he stops, 
bows to the, audience, calls) Eyes— 
right! (He gives a final roll on his 
drum and exits as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 
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Part Four 


Production Notes 





Music Hara CuHarms 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Agnes wears a short 
dressy coat on her last entrance. Ruby 
wears a maid’s uniform. 

Properties: Sheets of paper, crocheting, cookie 
book, mouth organ, tray with two glasses o 
tomato juice and some crackers, pair of 
drumsticks, two five-dollar bills. 

Setting: A homey, comfortable living room. 
Upstage center is a fireplace with a mantel 
above it and a mirror over the mantel. In 
the rear wall to the right is a door leading 
into the hall and the front door, and in the 
center of the left wall, another door leads to 
the rest of the house. Against the right wall 
stands a large, old-fashioned desk with 
books, papers, a telephone and a clock. 
Upstage from the desk is a comfortable easy 
chair. There is a pair of armchairs, one on 
each side of the fireplace, and other chairs 
are placed about the room with accompany- 
ing tables and lamps. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Papa Peprer’s BoMBSHELL 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are in everyday 
clothes. The Stranger wears a mask. 

Properties: Knitting material, pen, paper, 
bandages, First Aid Manual, stamp book, 
evening paper, brief case, flashlight, gun. 

Setting: A comfortable middle-class living- 
room with chairs, a couch, a desk, lamps, 
etc. No elaborate furnishings are needed. 

Lighting: Footlights are used as well as lamps 
on stage. Lights all go off on cue and then 
on again. 


SrrictT_y ror RELATIVES 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Mrs. Waters is 
dressed elaborately. The Old Man wears 
ragged old clothes, and has a hat. 

Properties: Ball, key, paper. 

Setting: If possible, there should be three 
exits: one at upstage right, leading to the 
bedroom; one at upstage left, leading to the 
front door; one at downstage left, leading to 
the kitchen. Upstage center is a table 
flanked by bookcases. Above the table is a 
mirror. There are easy chairs at downstage 
left and right, straight chairs upstage left 
and right. A telephone is on a small table, 
upstage left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Top or THE BILL 


Characters: 5 male. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Pitter and Patter wear clown suits, 
hats, false noses and make-up when they 
first enter. Later they have on old clothes. 
Mr. Mashette wears evening dress and a top 
hat and carries a riding whip. Bobby and 
Frank wear everyday pants and sweaters 
or jackets. 

Properties: String, two bicycles, sticks of red 
and white grease paint, box, bags, plates, 
bag of flour, saucepan, towels. 

Setting: A clearing near the Big Top. Upstage 
right is the side of a caravan; this should 
have a few steps leading up to a door, and 
large windows on either side of the door. 
Upstage center, in front of some bushes, is 
a table with a bench behind it. On the 
table are two mirrors, make-up boxes, 
towels, plates, a saucepan, a small bag of 
flour and other cooking utensils. A log is 
lying downstage left. The entrance at left 
—_ to the Big Top, the one at right, to the 
road. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Wuose Brrrspay Is I? 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Frank 
Parmen wears a coat and hat over his suit 
when he enters. 

Properties: Books, telegram, dust cloth, cake 
box, packages with cards attached and con- 
taining a colored print of Monticello, a 
pewter cream and sugar set, a bronze 
plaque and two books. 

Setting: A comfortable living room. There is 
a sofa at center with easy chairs at right 
and left turned to form a grouping. There 
is a table with a lamp at extreme left and a 
straight chair at right. The only exit at 
right leads out to the front hallway. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Minp Your P’s anp Q’s 


Characters: 11 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Miss Vocabulary is dressed as a 
nurse. The Doctors wear white coats and 
jackets. a ee Grammar wears a police 
uniform. The rest of the characters wear 


everyday clothing with signs and bandages 
as indicated in the text. 
Properties: Books, scissors, crutches for Done. 
Setting: The beginning action takes place 
before a curtain depicting the front of the 
Webster Word Hospital. There is an en- 





trance to the hospital at center, and other 
entrances at left and right. Then the cur- 
tain rises on the emergency ward, a plain 
room with an entrance upstage center. 
Above the entrance is a sign reading 
“Emergency Ward.” ‘There are cases on 
either side of the entrance with surgical 
instruments, dressings, etc. Against the 
left wall are several straight-back chairs, 
and against the right wall is a cot with a 
blanket over it. At center is a small exam- 
ining or operating table. 

Lighting: The lights go out as indicated in the 
text. 


Tue Prize SHamrock 

Characters: 7 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. Everyone might 
wear something green. The dancers ma 
wear more elaborate costumes of green with 
white trimming. 

Properties: Streamers, tacks, three boxes cov- 
ered with green paper, one containing a blue 
“plant,” one, a pink “plant,” and one a 
green “plant,” large green shamrock medal. 


Setting: The stage is decorated with green and 
white streamers. A table is downstage 
center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Macic Wei. 

Characters: 12 male; 7 female; female extras, 

Playing Time: 15 minutes 

Costumes: The Elf wears ‘brown, the as 
black, the King and Courtiers, purple, the 
dancers, ballet costumes. The rest of the 
characters may wear everyday clothing. 

Properties: Leaves, doll, er, cakes, 
books, mouth organ old, flower, violin. 

Setting: The Wishing Well is at right center. 
Near it is a tree. (Leaves that can be de 
tached should be pasted on the tree.) Up- 
stage center should be a rise or opening 
where the Figures of the Future may ap- 
pear. A back curtain or a screen pulled to 
one side by two extras could be used if the 
lighting suggested in the text is not feasible. 

Lighting: As noted in the text. 


Eyes Ricat 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. 

Properties: “Glasses” made of frames cut 
from colored paper, drum, drum sticks, 
glasses case. 


Setting: No furnishings necessary. 
Lighting: No special effects. 














PLAYS 


for Special Occasions in March and April 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of the following 
events: 
Red Cross Fund Campaign 

Miss Barton Is Neepep (Junior and Senior High). March, 195! 

Tue Boy Wuo Tuoucut He Knew (Intermediates). September, 1941 

Tue Worm Turns (Intermediates, Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 

Oxtp Man River (Intermediates). March, 1947 


St. Patrick’s Day 
Sr. Parrick Saves THe Day (Junior and Senior High). March, 1952 
Tue Last Laucu (Junior High). March, 1950 eet 
For THe Giory or Sr. Parrick (Junior and Senior High). March, 1945 
Sr. Parricx’s Eve (Junior and Senior High). March, 1945 
Tue Wisuinc WELL (Intermediates). March, 1944 
Tue Turee Wisues (Intermediates). March, 1944 


RV" B BEF & 


Easter and Spring 
Tue Goon Eee (Junior x.d Senior High). April, 1952 
Sprine Daze (Junior an’ “Senior High). March, 1951 
SprinG Fever (Junior High). March, 1950 
Tue Case or THE Easter Bonnet (Junior and Senior High). April, 1948 
HEaRTs AND F Lowers (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 
Tomorrow 1s Easter (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 


Noruine To Wear (Junior and Senior High). March, 1946 
First Day or Aprit (Intermediates). April, 1949 

Aprit Foo. (Intermediates). April, 1949 

Easter Lity (Intermediaws). April, 1948 

Moruer Eartu’s New Dress (Intermediates). March, 1946 
Tue Seven Litrce Seeps (Primary). March, 1952 

Tue NAMING OF THE FLoweRs (Primary). March, 1952 
Tue Roartnc Marcu Lion (Primary). March, 1952 
SprinG Secrets (Primary). March, 1952 

Tue Frrst Easter Eacs (Primary). April, 1952 

An Apri Foot Surprise (Primary). April, 1952 

SPRING TO THE Rescue (Primary). March, 1951 

Tue Uncovorep Easter Eacas (Primary). March, 1951 
Spring Nercusors (Primary). April, 1951 

Tue Lazy Litre Rarprop (Primary). March, 1950 
Miss Rosrn’s Scuoo. (Primary). March, 1950 

Bunny Picnic (Primary). April, 1949 

Tue MissinG Easter Eaas (Primary). April, 1949 

Tue BunnyLaNnpd Bricape (Primary). April, 1949 

Tue First Ftowers (Primary). March, 1944 

PINKIE AND THE Rostns (Primary). March, 1944 

Tue Maaric Eae (Intermediates). March, 1945 

Easter Eco Roxie (Primary). March, 1946 

Easter Eacoery (Primary). March, 1947 

Auice Meets THE Easter Bunny (Primary). March, 1947 
Serine Is Comine (Primary). March, 1947 
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Royalty Free Plays for Young People 





New Publications 





ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS by Marjorie Paradis 
Twelve sparkling new comedies by a well-known author of sarin te youne people, , Cote dialogue 


and entertaining situations will delight actors and audiences. 
and drama directors as good plays for all-girl casts are always in demand. 


Junier High and High School 


teachers 


210 pages; $2.50 


TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


A new collection of holiday plays by these talented authors. Contains new pla 


days” including such occasions as 


for all the “special 


tion Day, Book Week, etc. Tradition fun are combined in 


these plays to offer wholesome entertainment for modern teen-agers. 


Junior High and High Sehool 


442 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Aileen Fisher 


A treasury of classroom and assembly material — plays, poems, skits, group readings and recitations. 
The variety and scope of this collection make it easy to arrange balanced and effective holiday programs, 


casts and simple staging. 
Primary through Junior High 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS t 

by Helen Louise Miller 

Twenty-one comedies for celebrating holidays and 
special occasions; modern settings, true-to-life 
teen-age characters. Entertainment is the prime 
objective of these plays, but each bri 

ideals and traditions of the holiday it matizes. 
Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 


394 pages; $3.50 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS t 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 

Fifty entertaining plays for primary oover- 
ing a wide variety of subjects — holidays; general 
plays on such oe as health, courtesy, safety, 


etc.; legends, f . fantasies, and fairy tales. 
Easy to produce, with simple settings. 


Primary 338 pages; $2.75 


Previously published and still in demand 





PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by Graham DuBois 
Janior High and High School 

371 pages; $3.50 
MODERN COMEDIES for YOUNG PLAYERSt 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Junior High and High School 

373 pages; $3.50 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS t 
edited by A. S. Burack 
Primary through Junior High 

264 pages; $2.75 
100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN t * 
edited by A. S. Burack 
Primary and Intermediate 

886 pages; $4.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ¢ * 
by Walter Hackett 
Junior High and High School 

277 pages; $2.75 
CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * 
by Samuel S. Richmond 
Junior High and High School 

342 pages; $3.50 
ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS ¢ * 
by Helen Louise Miller 
Junior High and High School 

432 pages; $3.50 
SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSt* 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Intermediate and Junior High 

397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A; 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











